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REVIEWS 
Famity Linrary.—No. XXIV. 

The Life of Sir Isaac Newton. By David 
Brewster, LL.D., F.R.S. London, 1831. 
Murray. 

“ But what avails the enthusiasm and the 

efforts of individual minds in the intellectual 

rivalry of nations? When the proud science 
of England pines in obscurity, blighted by 
the absence of the royal favour and of the 
nation’s sympathy; when its chivalry fall un- 
wept and unhonoured—how can it sustain 
the conflict against the honoured and mar- 
shalled genius of foreign lands?” ‘These are 
the words of Brewster on the state of British 
science: we wish we could say they are 
untrue. The genius of this country has long 
endured in silent dignity the neglect or the 
indifference of men whom fortune or chance 
has placed as idols on the high places; and 

.we could name the brightest characters on the 

rolls of fame who have gone to the dust in 

this land insulted and even spurned at. We 
sorrow over the sad records of the days of the 

Stuarts; yet amid much darkness there are 

some bright parts: they were not wholly sen- 

sualists or bigots; they encouraged painting, 
architecture and astronomy, and one of them 

—the wildest one—not only aided in found- 

ing the Royal Society, but corresponded with 

its chief ornaments, and lent his ready aid in 
erfecting any new invention or discovery. 

Ve are now, it seems, under—as far as the 

patronage of genius goes—a darker dispensa- 
tion: surely when accomplished men like 
Brewster write passages such as we have 
quoted, there is some hope of seeing a remedy 
provided : though we must say, the present 
ministry have made a sad commencement in 
withdrawing the salary from the Royal As- 
sociates in the Society of Literature—a mea- 
sure in unison with the declaration of Lord 
Brougham at the dinner of the Literary Fund, 
that the patronage -of the public was your 
only patronage for literature, and that all 
other was superfluous. This is very well for 
newspapers and reviews, but cannot apply to 
the more imaginative or profound works of 
genius of which few only have remuncrated 
their authors. It was the theory and the 
practice of Napoleon to bring into the service 
and the glory of France all the genius which 
it produced—it is needless to say how dif- 
ferent has been the practice of Britain. 

Let us turn from Brewster's invective to his 
book: it is a most scientific and interesting 
one; there is instruction for the ignorant, 
learning for the learned, science for the pro- 
found, and anecdotes personal and-scientific 
for the idler and the gossip. All that can be 
now known of the illustrious Newton is told 
with considerable clearness and brevity; his 
discoveries are discussed, his inventions de- 
scribed, the characters of the most eminent 





of his companions drawn, and we follow him 
to the observatory, the study, the Royal So- 
ciety, and the private chamber. , Now and 
then we think the author too minute—some- 
times a little inclined to wander, not from 
science but from Isaac—occasionally a touch 
or so too stilted in his style, and certainly 
far too fastidious and doubting concerning 
personal traits of character and traditions 
in science. These are blemishes from which 
few books are free; and assuredly, in one 
whose object is truth, itis proper to examine 
every attributed saying and imputed anec- 
dote with caution and sagacity. Still we ap- 
prehend Brewster has been righteous over- 
much: we hold some of the rejected anecdotes 
to be as well authenticated as several which 
he has adopted—but we must have done 
finding fault with a work affording so much 
instruction and pleasure. 

There are three things on which Newton 
seems to have prided himself—the equani- 
mity of his temper, the doctrine of gravita- 
tion, and that he was descended from a 
Scotsman. The first was scarcely ever known 
to be rufiled amid all the contradictions and 
controversies to which he was exposed—the 
second was a discovery such as no other ge- 
nius has ever equalled, and is now acknow- 
ledged as such all over the world—and the 
third, which he laboured long to establish, 
was never placed on a surer foundation than 
the tradition of his family which made him 
the grandson of Newton, of Newton, near 
Edinburgh. Whatever his remoter ancestors 
were, and whether of the North or of the 
South, is of less moment than the fact that he 
was the only child of his father, was bern at 
Woolsthorpe, six miles south of Grantham, in 
Lincolnshire, 25th December, O.S. 1642, and 
was so feeble and so small that his mother 
used to say Isaac might have been put when 
born into a quart mug. He received a fair 
education, and in his sixteenth year was 
placed at the head of a farm to superintend 
its cultivation, manage the rotation of crops, 
and in the proper season sell the produce in 
the market. He made an indifferent figure 
on a furrowed field, and still worse in the 
market: indeed, it was his pleasure to lie 
down on the way-side or retire into the 
chamber of a friend till a faithful old servant 
managed the buying and the selling in the 
market-place of Grantham. His poor hus- 
bandry was observed—the secret of his heart 
discovered, and he was moved from the farm 
to the University of Cambridge. The rest of 
his history is that of the grandest discoveries 
and inventions in science ; and as no one has 
hitherto related them with either the fulness 
or the ability of Brewster, to his pages we 
refer the reader. 

Not the least remarkable of Newton's 
studies was that of Theology, which, com- 
mencing after a severe illness, maliciously 





represented as mental, was said by the phi- 
losophers to bear evidence of that malady, but 
which would nevertheless do honour to a 
profound divine. Even the illustrious La 
Place seems to have entertained that notion, 
from his desire to refer his religious compo- 
sitions to a late period of his life. But the 
desire of Newton to prove that his grandest 
discoveries were perfectly in unison with the 
order which God had, according to Scripture, 
observed in the creation, was that of a wise 
and a worthy man; and, moreover, he had 
probably a wish to support Christianity against 
the errors of Whiston and the speculations of 
Ciarke. On this important point Brewster 
is sagacious and perfectly satisfactory. 

We have said that the work abounds with 
sketches of the characters of the companions 
of Newton in study and discovery; the fol- 
lowing will be read with interest. 


Galileo. 


“ This distinguished philosopher was born at 
Pisa in 1564. He was the son of a Florentine 
nobleman, and was educated for the medical 
profession; but a passion for geometry took 
possession of his mind, and called forth all his 
powers. Without the aid of a master, he studied 
the writings of Euclid and of Archimedes, and 
such were his acquirements, that he was ap- 
pointed by the Grand Duke of Tuscany to the 
mathematical chair of Pisa in the twenty-fifth 
year of his age. His opposition to the Aristo- 
telian philosophy gained him many enemies, and 
at the end of three years he quitted Pisa, and 
accepted of an invitation to the professorship of 
mathematics at Padua. Here he continued for 
eighteen months adorning the university by his 
name, and diffusing around him a taste for the 
physical sciences. With the exception of some 
contrivances of inferior importance, Galileo had 
distinguished himself by no discovery till he 
had reached the forty-fifth year of his age. In 
the year 1609, the same year in which Kepler 
published his celebrated commentary on Mars, 
Galileo paid a visit to Venice, where he heard, in 
the course of conversation, that a Dutchman of 
the name of Jansens had constructed and pre- 
sented to Prince Maurice an instrument through 
which he saw distant objects magnified and 
rendered more distinct, as if they had been 
brought nearer to the observer. ‘This report 
was credited by some and disbelieved by others; 
but, in the course of a few days, Galileo received 
a letter from James Badovere at Paris, which 
placed beyond a doubt the existence of such an 
instrument. The idea instantly filled his mind 
as one of the utmost importance to science ; and 
so thoroughly was he acquainted with the pro- 
perties of lenses, that he not only discovered the 
principle of its construction, but was able to 
complete a telescope for his own use. Into one 
end of a leaden tube he fitted a spectacle-glass, 
plane on one side and convex on the other, and 
in the other end he placed another spectacle- 
glass concave on one side and plane on the 
other. He then applied his eye to the concave 
glass, and saw objects “ pretty large and pretty 
near him.” They appeared three times nearer, 
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and nine times larger in surface, than to the 
naked eye. He soon after made another, which 
represented objects above sixty times larger ; 
and, sparing neither labour nor expense, he 
finally constructed an instrument so excellent, 
as ‘to show things almost a thousand times 
larger, and above thirty times nearer to the 
naked eye.’ 

“There is, perhaps, no invention that science 
has presented to man so extraordinary in its 
nature, and so boundless in its influence, as that 
of the telescope. To the uninstructed mind, 
the power of seeing an object a thousand miles 
distant, as large and nearly as distinct as if it 
were brought within a mile of the observer, must 
seem almost miraculous; and to the philoso- 
pher, even, who thoroughly comprehends the 
principles upon which it acts, it must ever ap- 
pear one of the most elegant applications of 
science. To have been the first astronomer in 
whose hands such a gift was placed, was a pre- 
ference to which Galileo owed much of his future 
reputation. 

“No sooner had he completed his telescope 
than he applied it to the heavens, and on the 
7th of January 1618, the first day of its use, he 
saw around Jupiter three bright little stars lying 
in a line parallel to the ecliptic, two to the east, 
and one to the west of the planet. .Regarding 
them as ordinary stars, he never thought of es- 
timating their distances. On the following day, 
when he accidentally directed his telescope to 
Jupiter, he was surprised to see the three stars 
to the west of the planet. To produce this effect 
it was requisite that the motion of Jupiter should 
be direct, though, according to calculation, it 
was actually retrograde. In this dilemma, he 
waited with impatience for the evening of the 
9th, but unfortunately the sky was coVered with 
clouds. On the 10th he saw only two stars to 
the east—a circumstance which he was no longer 
able to explain by the motion of Jupiter. He 
was therefore compelled to ascribe the change 
to the stars themselves; and, upon repeating 
his observations on the 11th, he no longer 
doubted that he had discovered three planets 
revolving round Jupiter. On the 13th of Jan- 
uary, he, for the first time, saw the fourth sa- 
tellite. * * * 

“While Galileo was occupied with these noble 
pursuits at Pisa, to which he had been recalled 
in 1611, his generous patron, Cosmo II. Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, invited him to Florence, that 
he might pursue with uninterrupted leisure his 
astronomical observations, and carry on his cor- 
respondence with the German astronomers. His 
fame had now resounded through all Europe; 
the strongholds of prejudice and ignorance were 
unbarred ; and the most obstinate adherents of 
ancient systems acknowledged the meridian 
power of the day star of science. Galileo was 
ambitious of propagating the great truths which 
he contributed so powerfully to establish. He 
never doubted that they would be received with 
gratitude by all,—by the philosopher as the con- 
summation of the greatest efforts of human ge- 
nius,—and by the Christian as the most trans- 
cendent displays of Almighty power. But he 
had mistaken the disposition of his species, and 
the character of the age. That same system of 
the heavens which had been discovered by the 
humble ecclesiastic of Frauenberg, which had 
been patronised by the kindness of a bishop, 
and published at the expense of a Cardinal, and 
which the Pope himself had sanctioned by the 
warmest reception, was, after the lapse of a hun- 
dred years, doomed to the most violent opposi- 
tion, as subversive of the doctrines of the Chris- 
tian faith. On no former occasion has the hu- 
man mind exhibited such a fatal relapse into 
intolerance. The age itself had improved in 
liberality ;—the persecuted doctrines themselves 
had become more deserving of reception ;—the 
light of the reformed faith had driven the Ca- 





tholics from some of their most obnoxious posi- 
tions; and yet, under all these circumstances, 
the Church of Rome unfurled her banner of 
persecution against the pride of Italy,—against 
the ornament of his species, and against truths 
immutable and eternal. 

“In consequence of complaints laid before 
the Holy Inquisition, Galileo was summoned to 
appear at Rome in 1615, to answer for the he- 
retical opinions which he had promulgated. He 
was charged with ‘ maintaining as true the false 
doctrine held by many, that the sun was im- 
moveable in the centre of the world, and that 
the earth revolved with a diurnal motion ;— 
with having certain disciples to whom he taught 
the same doctrine ;—with keeping up a corre- 
spondence on the subject with several Ger- 
man mathematicians ;—with having published 
letters on the solar spots, in which he explained 
the same doctrine as true;—and with having 
glossed over with a false interpretation the 
passages of Scripture which were urged against 
it.” The consideration of these charges came 
before a meeting of the Inquisition, which as- 
sembled on the 25th February 1616, and the 
court declaring their disposition to deal gently 
with the prisoner, pronounced the following 
decree:—‘ That Cardinal Bellarmine should 
enjoin Galileo to renounce entirely the above- 
recited false opinions ; that, on his refusal to do 
so, he should be commanded by the commissary 
of the Inquisition to abandon the said doctrine, 
and to cease to teach and defend it; and that, 
if he did not obey this command, he should be 
thrown into prison.’ On the 26th of February 
Galileo appeared before Cardinal Bellarmine, 
and, after receiving from him a gentle admoni- 
tion, he was commanded by the commissary, in 
the presence of a notary and witnesses, to desist 
altogether from his erroneous opinions; and it 
was declared to be unlawful for him in future to 
teach them in any way whatever, either orally 
or in his writings. To these commands Galileo 
promised obedience, and was dismissed from the 
Inquisition. 

“The mildness of this sentence was no doubt 
partly owing to the influence of the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, and other persons of rank and in- 
fluence at the Papal Court, who took a deep in- 
terest in the issue of the trial. Dreading, how- 
ever, that so slight a punishment might not 
have the effect of putting down the obnoxious 
doctrines, the Inquisition issued a decree de- 
nouncing the new opinions as false and contrary 
to the sacred writings, and prohibiting the sale 
of every book in which they should be main- 
tained. 

“Thus liberated from his persecutors, Galileo 
returned to Florence, where he pursued his stu- 
dies with his wonted diligence and ardour. The 
recantation of his astronomical opinions was so 
formal and unreserved, that ordinary prudence, 
if not a sense of personal honour, should have 
restrained him from unnecessarily bringing them 
before the world. No anathema was pronounced 
against his scientific discoveries; no interdict 
was laid upon the free exercise of his genius. 
He was prohibited merely from teaching a doc- 
trine which the Church of Rome considered to 
be injurious to its faith. We might have ex- 
pected, therefore, that a philosopher so conspi- 
cuous in the eyes of the world would have re- 
spected the prejudices, however base, of an 
institution whose decrees formed part of the law 
of the land, and which possessed the power of 
life and death within the limits of its jurisdiction. 
Galileo, however, thought otherwise. A sense 
of degradation seems to have urged him to reta- 
liate, and before six years had elapsed, he began 
to compose his ‘ Cosmical System, or Dialogues 
on the two greatest systems of the World, the 
Ptolemean and the Copernican,’ the concealed 
object of which is to establish the opinions 
which he had promised to abandon. In this 





work the subject is discussed by three speakers, 
Sagredo, Salviatus, and Simplicius, a peripatetic 
philosopher, who defends the system of Ptolemy 
with much skill against the overwhelming argu- 
ments of the rival disputants. Galileo hoped 
to escape notice by this indirect mode of propa- 
gating the new system, and he obtained permis- 
sion to publish his work, which appeared at 
Florence in 1632. 


“The Inquisition did not, as might have been 
expected, immediately summon Galileo to their 
presence. Nearlya year elapsed before they 
gave any indication of their design; and, accord- 
ing to their own statement, they did not even 
take the subject under consideration till they 
saw that the obnoxious tenets were every day 
gaining ground, in consequence of the publica- 
tion of the Dialogues. They then submitted 
the work to a careful examination, and having 
found it to be a direct violation of the injunction 
which had been formerly intimated to its author, 
they again cited him before their tribunal in 
1633. The venerable sage, now in his seven- 
tieth year, was thus compelled to repair to Rome, 
and when he arrived he was committed to the 
apartments of the Fiscal of the Inquisition. 
The unchangeable friendship, however, of the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, obtained a remission 
of this severity, and Galileo was allowed to re- 
side at the house of the Tuscan ambassador 
during the two months which the trial occupied. 
When brought before the Inquisition, and ex- 
amined upon oath, he acknowledged that the 
Dialogues were written by himself, and that he 
obtained permission to publish them without 
notifying to the person who gave it that he had 
been prohibited from holding, defending, or 
teaching the heretical opinions. He confessed 
also, that the Dialogues were composed in such 
a manner, that the arguments in favour of the 
Copernican system, though given as partly false, 
were yet managed in such a manner, that they 
were more likely to confirm than overturn its 
doctrines; but that this error, which was not in- 
tentional, arose from the natural desire of mak- 
ing an ingenious defence of false propositions, 
and of opinions that had the semblance of pro- 
bability. 

“ After receiving these confessions and ex- 
cuses, the Inquisition allowed Galileo a proper 
time for giving in his defence; but this seems 
to have consisted solely in bringing forward the 
certificate of Cardinal Bellarmine already men- 
tioned, which made no allusion to the promise 
under which Galileo had come never to defend, 
nor teach in any way whatever, the Copernican 
doctrines. The court held this defence to be 
an aggravation of the crime rather than an ex- 
cuse for it, and proceeded to pronounce a sen- 
tence which will be ever memorable in the his- 
tory of the human mind. 


“ Invoking the name of our Saviour, they de- 
clare, that Galileo had made himself liable to 
the suspicion of heresy, by believing the doc- 
trine, contrary to Scripture, that the sun was 
the centre of the earth’s orbit, and did not move 
from east to west; and by defending as pro- 
bable the opinion, that the earth moved, and was 
not the centre of the world; and that he had 
thus incurred all the censures and penalties 
which were enacted by the church against such 
offences ;—but that he should be absolved from 
these penalties, provided he sincerely abjured 
and cursed all the errors and heresies contained 
in the formula of the church, which should be 
submitted to him. That so grave and pernicious 
acrime should not pass altogether unpunished, 
that he might become more cautious in future, 
and might be an example to others to abstain 
from such offences, they decreed that his Dia- 
logues should be prohibited by a formal edict, 
—that he should be condemned to the prison of 
the Inquisition during pleasure,—and that, dur- 
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ing the three following years, he should recite 
once a-week the seven penitentiary psalms. 

“ This sentence was subscribed by seven Car- 
dinals; and on the 22d June 1633, Galileo 
signed an abjuration, humiliating to himself and 
degrading to philosophy. At the age of seventy, 
on his bended knees, and with his right hand 
resting on the Holy Evangelists, did this patri- 
arch of science avow his present and his past 
belief in all the dogmas of the Romish Church, 
abandon as false and heretical the doctrine of 
the earth’s motion and of the sun’s immobility, 
and pledge himself to denounce to the Inquisi- 





tion any other person who was even suspected | 


of heresy. 
those eternal and immutable truths which the 
Almighty had permitted him to be the first to 
establish. What a mortifying picture of moral 
depravity and intellectual weakness! If the 
unholy zeal of the assembly of Cardinals has 
been branded with infamy, what must we think 


He abjured, cursed and detested, | 


of the venerable sage whose grey hairs were | 


entwined with the chaplet of immortality, quail- 
ing under the fear of man, and sacrificing the 
convictions of his conscience, and the deductions 
of his reason, at the altar of a base superstition? 
Had Galileo but added the courage of the martyr 
to the wisdom of the sage ;—had he carried the 
glance of his indignant eye round the circle of 
his judges ;—had he lifted his hands to heaven, 
and called the living God to witness the truth 
and immutability of his opinions, the bigotry of 
his enemies would have been disarmed, and 
science would have enjoyed a memorable tri- 
umph.” p. 128—39. 


The discovery of the Law of Gravity by 
Newton is very clearly and briefly told—we 
shall make room for a part—for the dawn of 
the discovery :— 


“In the year 1666, when the plague had 
driven Newton from Cambridge, he was sitting 
alone in the garden at Woolsthorpe, and reflect- 
ing on the nature of gravity, that remarkable 
power which causes all bodies to descend to- 
wards the centre of the earth. As this power 
is not found to suffer any sensible diminution 
at the greatest distance from the earth’s centre 
to which we can reach, being as powerful at the 
tops of the highest mountains as at the bottom 
of the deepest mines, he conceived it highly 
probable, that it must extend much farther than 
was usually supposed. No sooner had this happy 
conjecture occurred to his mind, than he con- 
sidered what would be the effect of its extending 
as far as the moon. That her motion must be 
influenced by such a power, he did not for a 
moment doubt; anda little reflection convinced 
him that it might be sufficient for retaining that 
luminary in her orbit round the earth. Though 
the force of gravity suffers no sensible diminu- 
tion at those small distances from the earth’s 
centre at which we can place ourselves, yet he 
thought it very possible, that, at the distance 
of the moon, it might ditler much in strength 
from what it is on the earth. In order to form 
some estimate of the degree of its diminution, 
he considered, that if the moon be retained in 
her orbit by the force of gravity, the primary 
planets must also be carried round the sun by 
thesame power; and by comparing the periods of 
the different planets with their distances from 
the sun, he found, that, if they were retained in 
their orbits by any power like gravity, its force 
must decrease in the duplicate proportion, or as 
the squares of their distances from the sun. In 
drawing this conclusion, he supposed the planets 
to move in orbits perfectly circular, and having 
the sun in their centre. Having thus obtained 
the law of the force by which the planets were 
drawn to the sun, his next object was to ascer- 
tain if such a force emanating from the earth, 
and directed to the moon, was sufficient, when 
diminished in the duplicate ratio of the distance, 


to retain her in her orbit. In performing this 
calculation, it was necessary to compare the 
space through which heavy bodies fall in a se- 
cond, at agiven distance from the centre of the 
earth, viz. at its surface, with the space through 
which the moon, as it were, falls to the earth in 
a second of time while revolving in a circular 
orbit. Being at adistance from books when he 
made this computation, he adopted the common 
estimate of the earth’s diameter then in use 
among geographers and navigators, and supposed 
that each degree of latitude contained 60 Eng- 
lish miles. In this way he found that the force 
which retains the moon in her orbit, as deduced 
from the force which occasions the fall of heavy 
bodies to the earth’s surface, was one-sixth greater 
than that which is actually observed in her cir- 
cular orbit. This difference threw a doubt upon 
all his speculations ; but unwilling to abandon 
what seemed to be otherwise so plausible, he 
endeavoured to account for the difference of the 
two forces, by supposing that some other cause 
must have been united with the force of gravity 
in producing so great a velocity of the moon in 
her circular orbit. As this new cause, however, 
was beyond the reach of observation, he discon- 
tinued all farther inquiries into the subject, and 
concealed from his friends the speculations in 
which he had been employed.” p. 148—50. 


With an account of the man and his habits 
we conclude our present notice. We hope 
Mr. Murray may be enabled to publish many 


| more such volumes. 





“The social character of Sir Isaac Newton 
was such as might have been expected from his 
intellectual attainments. He was modest, can- 
did, and affable, and without any of the eccen- 
tricities of genius, suiting himself to every com- 
pany, and speaking of himself and others in 
such a manner that he was never even suspected 
of vanity. * 

“ The modesty of Sir Isaac Newton, in refer- 
ence to his great discoveries, was not founded 
on any indifference to the fame which they con- 
ferred, or upon any erroneous judgment of their 
importance to science. The whole of his life 
proves, that he knew his place as a philosopher, 
and was determined to assert and vindicate his 
rights. His modesty arose from the depth and 
extent of his knowledge, which showed him what 
a small portion of nature he had been able to 
examine, and how much remained to be explored 
in the same field in which he had himself la- 
boured. In the magnitude of the comparison 
he recognized his own littleness; and a short 
time before his death he uttered this memorable 
sentiment: ‘I do not know what I may appear 
to the world; but to myself I seem to have been 
only like a boy playing on the sea-shore, and 
diverting myself in now and then finding a 
smoother pebble or a prettier shell than ordi- 
nary, whilst the great ocean of truth lay all un- 
discovered before me.’ What a lesson to the 
vanity and presumption of philosophers,—to 
those especially who have never even found the 
smoother pebble or the prettier shell! What a 
preparation for the latest inquiries, and the last 
views of the decaying spirit,—for those inspired 
doctrines which alone can throw a light over the 
dark ocean of undiscovered truth ! 

“The native simplicity of Sir Isaac Newton’s 
mind is finely portrayed in the affecting letter 
in which he acknowledges to Locke, that he had 
thought and spoken of him uncharitably; and 
the humility and candour in which he asks for- 
giveness, could have emanated only from a mind 
as noble as it was puree * * # 

“After Sir Isaac Newton took up his resi- 
dence in London, he lived in a very handsome 
style, and kept his carriage, with an establish- 
ment of three male and three female servants. 
In his own house he was hospitable and kind, 
and on proper occasions he gave splendid en- 





tertainments, though without ostentation or 
vanity. His own diet was frugal, and his dress 
was always simple; but on one occasion, when 
he opposed the Honourable Mr. Annesley, in 
1705, as a candidate for the University, he is 
said to have put on a suit of laced clothes. 


“ His generosity and charity had no bounds, 
and he used to remark, that they who gave away 
nothing till they died, never gave at all. Though 
his wealth had become considerable by a prudent 
economy, yet he had always a contempt for 
money, and he spent a considerable part of his 
income in relieving the poor—in assisting his 
relations—and in encouraging ingenuity and 
learning. ‘The sums which he gave to his re- 
lations at different times were enormous; and 
in 1724 he wrote a letter to the Lord Provost 
of Edinburgh, offering to contribute 20/. per an- 
num to a provision for Mr. Maclaurin, provided 
he accepted the situation of assistant to Mr. 
James Gregory, who was professor of mathe- 
matics in the university. 

“The habits of deep meditation which Sir 
Tsaac Newton had acquired, though they did not 
show themselves in his intercourse with society, 
exercised their full influence over his mind when 
in the midst of his own family. Absorbed in 
thought, he would often sit down on his bedside 
after he rose, and remain there for hours with- 
out dressing himself, occupied with some in- 
teresting investigation which had fixed his atten- 
tion. Owing to the same absence of mind, he 
neglected to take the requisite quantity of 
nourishment, and it was therefore often neces- 
sary to remind him of hismeals;. * * * 


“In his personal appearance, Sir Isaac New- 
ton was not above the middle size, and in the 
latter part of his life was inclined to be corpu- 
lent. According to Mr. Conduit, ‘he had a 
very lively and piercing eye, a comely and gra- 
cious aspect, with a fine head of hair as white 
as silver, without any baldness, and when his 
peruke was off was a venerable sight.’ Bishop 
Atterbury asserts, on the other hand, that the 
lively and piercing eye did not belong to Sir 
Isaac during the Jast twenty years of his life. 
‘ Indeed,’ says he, ‘in the whole air of his face 
and make there was nothing of that penetrating 
sagacity which appears in his compositions, 
He had something rather languid in his look 
and manner which did not raise any great ex- 
pectation in these who did not know him.’ This 
opinion of Bishop Atterbury is confirmed by an 
observation of Mr. Thomas Hearne, who says, 
‘that Sir Isaac Newton was a man of no very 
promising aspect. He wasa short well-set man. 
He was full of thought, and spoke very little in 
company, so that his conversation was not agree- 
able. When he rode in his coach one arm would 
be out of his coach on one side and the other 
on the other.’ Sir Isaac never wore spectacles, 
and never ‘lost more than one tooth to the day 
of hisdeath.” * * 

“Every memorial of so great a man as Sir 
Isaac Newton has been preserved and cherished 
with peculiar veneration. His house at Wools- 
thorpe, of which we have given an engraving, 
has been religiously protected by Mr. Turnor 
of Stoke Rocheford, the proprietor. Dr. Stuke- 
ley, who visited it in Sir Isaac's lifetime, on the 
13th October 1721, gives the following descrip- 
tion of it in his letter to Dr. Mead, written in 
1727: *’Tis built of stone, as is the way of the 
country hereabouts, and a reasonable good one. 
They led me up stairs and showed me Sir Isaac’s 
study, where 1 suppose he studied when in the 
country in his younger days, or perhaps when 
he visited his mother from the University. I 
observed the shelves were of his own making, 
being pieces of deal boxes which probably he 
sent his books and clothes down in on those 
occasions. ‘There were some years ago two or 
three hundred books in it of his father-in-law, 
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Mr. Smith, which Sir Isaac gave to Dr. Newton 
of our town.’ 

“When the house was repaired in 1798, a 
tablet of white marble was put up by Mr. Turnor 
in the room where Sir Isaac was born, with the 
following inscription :— 

“Sir Isaac Newton, son of John Newton, 
Lord of the Manor of Woolsthorpe, was born 
in this room on the 25th December 1642.’ 

Nature and Nature’s laws lay hid in night, 

God said, “* Let Newton be,” and all was Light. 

“ The following lines have been written upon 
the house : 

Here Newton dawned, here lofty wisdom woke, 

And toa wondering world divinely spoke. 

If Tully glowed, when Phedrus’s steps he trode, 

Or fancy formed Philosophy a God ; 

If sages still for Homer’s birth contend, 

The Sons of Science at this dome must bend. 

All hail the shrine! All hail the natal day, 

Cam boasts his noon—this Cot his morning ray. 

“The house is now occupied by a person of 
the name of John Wollerton. It still contains 
the two dials made by Newton, but the styles 
of both are wanting. The celebrated apple-tree, 
the fall of one of the apples of which is said to 
have turned the attention of Newton to the sub- 
ject of gravity, was destroyed by wind about four 
years ago; but Mr. Turnor has preserved it in 
the form of a chair.+ 

“ The chambers which Sir Isaac inhabited at 
Cambridge are known by tradition. They are 
the apartments next to the great gate of Trinity 
College, and it is believed that they then com- 
municated by a staircase with the Observatory 
in the Great Tower,—an observatory which 
was furnished by the contributions of Newton, 
Cotes, and others. His telescope (represented 
in fig. 1, p. 380,) is preserved in the library of 
the Royal Society of London, and his globe, his 
universal ring-dial, quadrant, compass, and a 
reflecting telescope, said to have belonged to 
him, in the library of Trinity College. There 
is also in the same collection a long and curled 
lock of his silver white hair. The door of his 
bookcase is in the Museum of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh.” p. 83837—45. 

There is prefixed to the volume a clever 
portrait, engraved by Edwards, after Kneller, 
and on the title a vignette of the house where 
the philosopher was born. 





Cabinet CycLora£piA. 
Lives of Eminent British Statesmen. Vol. I. 
Longman & Co. 
Ir is nearly twelve monthst since we went 
minutely into the consideration of those griev- 
ances of which the public so loudly and 
justly complained in the management of the 
Cabinet Cyclopedia; and, strange as it 
must appear, we find, on reference to the 
article, that every word then written holds 
good at the present moment, with all the 
accumulated force of another twelvemonth. 
It is not, however, without great regret that 
we revert to the subject: Dr. Lardner has a 
name and reputation in the world, and not 
undeserved ; and Messrs. Longman stand 
high in character among the London pub- 
lishers ; but this only makes the wrong the 
more extraordinary and inexplicable; and 
we have been cruelly annoyed of late. with 
letters and remonstrances on the subject. 
One correspondent asks, what exertions have 
been made to redeem the promises of 1828 ? 
and how many of the works then announced 
have appeared since we refreshed the memo- 





**+ The anecdote of the falling apple is mentioned 
neither by Dr. Stukely nor by Mr. Conduit, and as I 
have not been able to find any authority for it whatever, 
I did not feel myself at liberty to use it.” 

} See Atheneum, October 23, 1830, No. 156. 





ries of the parties in October 1830? These 
are home questions; and on turning over the 
volumes since published, more than one half 
of them anonymous, we are obliged to confess, 
that of the seventeen works by the most dis- 
tinguished men, enumerated by us in October 
1830, and announced by the parties them- 
selves in 1828, as in active preparation, only 
one has since been published! We further 
desire, and anxiously, to know what reply the 
parties will make to the following letter :— 
To the Editor of the Atheneum. 

Sir,—Permit me as * * * to point your 
attention to the following facts : 

Prefixed to the first, second, third, and seventh 
volumes of the Cabinet Cyclopzdia, appears 
the following announcement among works in- 
tended for publication : 

“ The Lives of British Statesmen, in 3 vols., by 
Sir James MackKINTOSH.” 

In the 20th volume, ‘ Poland,’ published on 
the Ist of July, is advertised, 

“To be published, August 1, the Lives of Bri- 
tish Statesmen, 3 vols.” 

The ipsissima verba of the first announcement. 

Now, on the Ist of August the work appears, 
and, on examination, it turns out that * * * the 
first life only is written by Sir J. Mackintosh, who, 
in a half apologetical note at the end, states that 
he has not even seen the remaining portion of the 
work! The worthy knight, however, is in error, 
for the last Life, that of Burleigh, and equal to 
one-third of the whole volume, is neither more 
nor less than a REPRINT from his countryman 
Macdiarmid’s ‘ Biography of British Statesmen,’ 
—a work which has been before the public 
twenty-four years. Now, Sir, I ask if this be fair 
play to the subscribers? I have not a particle 
of malevolent fecling towards any one connected 
with the Cabinet Cyclopedia; but I will not 
permit * * * to pass sub silentio. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
A Constant READER. 

Another correspondent also desires to be 
heard on this subject : 

To the Editor of the Atheneum. 

Sir,—I was fairly worn out with the Cabinet 
Cyclopedia, after the first dozen volumes, and 
determined to have nothing more to do with the 
publication. Seeing, as I have with some cu- 
riosity, one anonymous volume following another, 
I have ever since been rejoicing at my good 
fortune in backing out so early from this inter- 
minable series. Herschel’s is the only one I have 
since thought worth the six shillings ;—but, on 
looking over the Literary Gazette the other day, 
I observed that the first volume of ‘The Lives 
of British Statesmen’ was published: I remem- 
bered the announcement of the work, and that it 
was to be written by Sir James Mackintosh ; 
and, like an idiot, I sent and bought it. Judge 
of my disgust to find that * * * of four lives, 
only the first is written by Mackintosh, two are 
anonymous, and one, equal to a third of the 
whole volume, is actually a reprint from the 
History of British Statesmen, which has been 
lumbering my library shelves for more than 
twenty years! Now, Sir, that there may be no 
mistake in this, I have hunted out an advertise- 
ment which appeared in the Cabinet Cyclopx- 
dia itself : 

“The Lives of British Statesmen, in 3 vols., 

by Sir James Mackintosh.” 

I will further quote ever; word of criticism in 
the Literary Gazette, which I have now learnt, 
in the round of my complainings, is actually the 
property of Messrs. Longman & Co. and Col- 
burn & Co. 

“A very delightful volume, and on a subject 
likely to increase in interest as it proceeds. The 
pages before us contain the lives of Sir Thomas 


| More, Wolsey, Cranmer, and Burleigh. All 
| embody much information ; and THAT or Bur- 
LEIGH IS ESPECIALLY WELL WRITTEN. We 
quote the following,” &c. 

Then follows a long extract, and after this 
the conclusion— 

“ We again cordially commend this work, both 
for its design and execution.” 

Now, putting the Advertisement and the Re- 
view together, could any man have believed or 
inferred, that of the four lives only one was by 
Mackintosh! and that the Life of Burleigh, so 
“especially well written,’ was a word-for-word 
reprint from a volume on his own library shelves! 

* * * * * * 
—what does it differ from a bookseller praising 
his own books in his own review? But Long- 
mans may publish, and their Gazette may “ cor- 
dially commend,”—cordially enough! I have 
no doubt, now I understand how these things 
are managed—but never, so long as I live, will 
I buy another volume of the Cabinet Cyclo- 
pedia, or put my trust in a bookseller’s Review. 

Your most obedient servant, 

Bath, 23rd August. 

From the letters of our correspondents we 
have struck out every angry and intemperate 
expression: we desire only to have the ques- 
toin fairly and dispassionately considered ; 
and we will not ourselves offer one word of 
comment until the parties interested have 
had an opportunity of replying. 





Memoirs of Count Lavallette. 

Himself. 2 vols. 8vo. 

[Second Notice.) 

Tuere are few circumstances either impor- 
tant or interesting in the early life of Laval- 
lette ; but many of the anecdotes incidentally 
related are characteristic of the times. La- 
vallette took no very active part in the revo- 
lution, and, in the first instance, sided with 
royalty: at length he found it advisable to 
leave Paris, and, having no strong political 
feeling, entered, with some of his young 
companions, as a volunteer in the Legion of 
the Alps, and they set off together to join 
the regiment. The following scene is one 
of those we have referred to as characteristic 
of the times :— 

“We set off in consequence for Autun, 
and we arrived next day ata village, not far 
from Vermanton, situated amidst woods, and 
the inhabitants of which got their livelihood by 
making wooden shoes. Two days before, a 
bishop and two of his grand vicars, who were 
escaping in a post-coach, had been arrested by 
them. The coach was searched, and some 
hundred Jouis-d’ors having been found in it, 
the peasants thought the best way to gain the 
property would be to kill the real owners. 
Their new profession being more lucrative than 
their former one, they resolved to continue it, 
and in consequence set themselves on the look- 
out after all travellers. Our sailors’ dresses 
were not very promising, but we carried our 
heads high,—our manners seemed haughty; 
and so, a little hunch-backed man, an attorney 
of the village, guessed we might perhaps contri- 
bute to enrich them.—The inhabitants being 
resolved not to make any more wooden shoes, 
applauded the hunchback’s advice. We were 
brought to the municipality, whence the mob 
followed us. ‘The attorney placed himself on a 
large table, and began reading with emphasis, 
and in a loud voice, all our passports: Louis 
Amedée Auguste d’Aubonne, André Louis Le- 
clerc de la Ronde, Marie Chamans de Lavallette. 
Here the rascal added the de, that was not in 
my passport. On hearing these aristocratical 
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names, a rumour began: all the eyes directed 
towards us were hostile, and the hunchback 
cried out that our knapsacks ought to be ex- 
amined. The harvest would have been rich. 
I was the poorest of the set, and I had five-and- 
twenty louis in gold. We looked upon ourselves 
as lost, when D’Aubonne, whose stature was 
tall, jumped on the table and began to harangue 
the assembly. He was clever at making verses, 
and knew besides at his fingers’ ends the whole 
slang dictionary. He began with a volley of 
abuse and imprecations that surprised the audi- 
ence; but he soon raised his style, and repeated 
the words—country—liberty—sovereignty of 
the people,—with so much vehemence and such 
a thundering voice, that the effect was prodi- 
gious. He was interrupted by unanimous ap- 
plause. The giddy-headed young man did not 
stop there. He imperiously ordered Leclerc 
de la Ronde to get upon the table. La Ronde 
was the cleverest mimic I ever saw. He was 
thirty-five years old, of a grotesque shape, and 
as dark as a Moor. His eyes were sunk in his 
head and covered with thick black eyebrows, 
and his nose and chin immeasurably long. 
D’Aubonne said to the Assembly : ‘ You’ll soon 
be able to judge whether or not we are Repub- 
licans coming from Paris.’ And turning to his 
companion, he said to him: ‘ Answer to the 
Republican catechism. What is God? What 
are the people? What is a King?’ The other, 
with a contrite air, a nasal voice, and winding 
himself about like a harlequin, answered, ‘ God 
is nature ; the people are the poor; a King is 
a lion,—a_ tiger,—an elephant—who tears to 
pieces, devours and crushes the poor people to 
death.’ It was not possible to resist this. Asto- 
nishment, shouts, enthusiasm, were carried to 
the highest pitch. The orators were embraced, 
—hugged,—carried in triumph. The honour 
of lodging us grew a subject of dispute. We 
were forced to drink, and we were soon as much 
ata loss how to get away from these brutal 
wretches, now our friends, as we had been to 
escape out of their hands while they were our 
enemies. Luckily, D'Aubonne again found 
means to draw us out of this scrape. He 
gravely observed, that we had no time to stop, 
and that our country claimed the tribute of our 
courage.” 


There is little less of wild, uncontrolled, 
insane passion in the following.—When Ge- 
neral Custines commanded on the Rhine, 
he was much censured for the position 
taken by the army; and Coquebert, an 
officer of distinguished merit, and one of his 
aides-de-camp, came to him, and after ex- 
plaining “ the weighty reasons that ought to 
have led him to prefer the position of the Queich, 
he said somewhat harshly, that evil reports had 
been the result of his contrary resolution, and 
that even the word treason had been pro- 
nounced. Custines immediately seized his 
pistols, and, throwing them on the table, cried, 
‘If I am a traitor, blow my brains out !’ Coque- 
bert, struck with the noble indignation of a man 
so unjustly aspersed, was himself confounded, 
and the only answer he gave his General was, to 
discharge one of the pistols off in his own face. 
He fell: his jaw-bone was broken; but he did 
not die of his wound. At the trial of General 
Custines, Coquebert was called as a witness, in 
the hope that he would renew his charge ; but 
he behaved like an honourable man, completely 
justifying his General, and accusing himself of a 
fit of madness. He was subsequently taken pri- 
soner at the battle of Hondschoote. I saw him 
afterwards in Paris; but probably the sufferings 
he experienced during his captivity deranged 
his intellects, for he completely lost his senses, 
and died in a madhouse, notwithstanding the 
pains that were taken for several years to cure 
him.” i, 131-2, 





The following is a sketch of one of the 
monsters who figured in the revolution :— 

“ Schneider gloried in his assumed title of the 
Marat of the Rhine. For several months he 
had acted as president of the tribunal and ge- 
néral of the revolutionary army, and terrified 
Alsatia with his cruelty and debauchery. He 
used to travel through the province, followed 
by judges who were no better than robbers, and 
by soldiers, who were his executioners. A guil- 
lotine drawn by horses, like a field-piece, ac- 
companied him everywhere; and when he ar- 
rived in any town, not one of the inhabitants 
could count on escaping. Sex, age, beauty, re- 
spectability, fortune,—nothing was sacred in the 
eyes of this wretch. Of all the ferocious men 
that made themselves famous during that pe- 
riod, Schneider perhaps bore the greatest re- 
semblance to Nero. The sight of death and 
blood gave him a sensation of unspeakable de- 
light. The examples of this monster of cruelty 
have in them a sort of originality that makes 
one shudder ; and one would wish to doubt their 
truth, if the testimony of one hundred thousand 
inhabitants and the evidence of facts were not 
certain proofs of their existence. St. Just had 
the monster arrested and sent to Paris. There 
he was condemned, not for the crimes he had 
really committed, but for prior conspiracies that 
never existed ; so far was justice reviled in those 
deplorable times.” i. 150-1. 

Some of the anecdotes of his military 
companions give a vivid picture of the shift- 
ing fortunes of those troubled times :— 

“It was near Brompt that we had a cavalry 
engagement with the corps of Condé, in which 
we were on the point of taking prisoners a part 
of that corps, with the three Princes who com- 
manded it. The Duke of Bourbon was wound- 
ed, but he escaped by the devotion of the brave 
men that surrounded him, and by one of those 
chances the influence of which so strongly mo- 
difies events. An officer of the 39th regiment 
of dragoons, called Dieudonné, had distinguish- 
ed himself by valour on those same heights of 
Brompt during our retreat. The commissioners 
of the Convention sent him to Paris to present 
two standards he had taken. He was received 
with marked distinction by the Assembly, and 
he returned to the army a month afterwards with 
the rank of general of brigade. In the battle 
which might have been so fatal to the Bourbon 
Princes, Dieudonné commanded two regiments. 
That was too much for his experience. He did 
not know how to develope them in due time, and 
the Princes were saved. His error was consi- 
dered a crime: he was arrested and sent to Paris 
as a traitor; he died on the scaffold.” i. 152-3. 

Before Lavallette takes leave of the army 
of the Khine, he offers some observations on 
the constitution of that army, and the cha- 
racter of the commanding officers. ‘The 
sketch of Desaix is particularly good, and 
agrees with all we have ever read of that 
excellent man. 

“ Desaix, who was born in Auvergne, had 
served for several years as an officer in the re- 
giment of Brittany. His stature was tall, and 
his figure singular. He had fine black fiery 
eyes, and a nose that seemed to descend from 
the top of the forehead; his thick and usually 
separated lips showed a set of teeth of sparkling 





whiteness ; his hair, flat and black as jet, shaded 
his dark face. His gait was embarrassed, but 
still without awkwardness, and betrayed bash- 
fulness and want of knowledge of the world. 
Altogether, he resembled a savage of the banks 
of the Oroonoko dressed in French clothes, | 
But one soon got accustomed to him. His voice | 
was soft, and, when once drawn out of his usual | 
reserve, he delighted by the variety of his infor- 

mation and the simplicity of his manners. He | 
had none of the faults of men accustomed to | 


camp life: I never heard him utter a vulgar 
expression,—an indecent word made him blush. 
As he was constantly easy and kind, his staff 
led a merry life, and the pretty girls of the Pala- 
tinate used frequently to visit his head-quarters. 
He smiled at our pleasures without sharing 
them, but with the indulgence of a father who 
shuts his eyes on his children’s wild tricks. I 
do not think I ever saw him dressed in the 
uniform of his rank: he usually wore a blue 
coat without any lace, and the sleeves of which 
were so short, that we used to say in jest, he 
had certainly worn it when he first took the 
Sacrament. He frequently mounted his horse 
without a sword when he went to visit the posts. 
One night, having ordered an attack on the 
convent of Marienborn, near Mentz, which the 
enemy occupied in force, he suddenly found 
himself without arms in the midst of a sur- 
prised body of infantry which was defending 
itself with the bayonet amongst the vines. De- 
saix, perceiving he had forgot his sword, pulled 
a vine prop out of the ground, and continued 
fighting as if he had had Orlando’s sword in his 
hand.” i. 159—61, 

The real mystery of the success of the 
French arms was in the enthusiasm of the 
people—*“ it is the cause—it is the cause” 
only, that can make heroes. Men were then 
wild and mad, and we shudder at the excesses 
they committed; but assuredly they were 
stimulated by a genuine love of liberty, and 
a horror of the subjection and dismembering 
of their country; young men of all ranks 
rushed to the frontiers the moment it was 
threatened ; and nothing but their own vir- 
tuous intentions could have supported them 
under the privation and the misery to which 
they were subjected. 

“The perils and sufferings our troops en- 
dured at that period were the more deserving 
of admiration, because they had no other com- 
pensation than the love of their country and 
their ambition. The most simple enjoyments 
were unknown to us. We were all! of us poor. 
The soldiery received no more than an écu per 
month in money; and the officers, of all ranks, 
only eight francs. Our salaries were paid us 
in assignats, which were already depreciated in 
France, and were of no value at all in foreign 
countries. During the severe winter of 1794, I 
shared with some of my comrades a peasant’s 
room in the village of Fintheim near Mentz: 
we had only one bed amongst us, and every 
week we drew lots who was to sleep in it; the 
rest lay upon straw. Our assignats were barely 
sufficient to procure us a little bad wine three 
times a month: we knew that our landlord 
possessed a considerable quantity, but not one 
of us ever cherished the idea of forcing him 
to give it us for nothing. My companions 
were all young officers of engineers. Three of 
them, Haxo, Dode, and Nempde, became cele- 
brated generals in that corps,—the rest were 
killed.” i. 168-9. * 

After three years’ absence, Lavallette re- 
turned to Paris ; and he gives a very power- 
ful sketch of the demoralized city—of the 
governments under which France had suf- 
fered—and of the first appearance of Bona- 
parte on the political stage. But though 
there is much that is interesting, and many 
observations that are valuable, the history of 
the period is too well known to tempt us to 
make extracts from this part of the work. 
It was in the height of Bonaparte’s glory, 
and in his first campaign of Italy, that La- 
vallette was fortunate enough to serve under 
him ; and after the battle of Arcala, he was 
appointed one of his aides-de-camp. He was 
ever after actively engaged in his service, 
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and was entrusted with many important 
missions, and in influential offices. He served 
with him in Egypt, but the siege of Acre is 
the only interesting part of this narrative. 
Of the revolution of the 18th Brumaire, the 
following anecdote is worth extracting :— 

“ Scarcely had the debates begun, when one 
of the members proposed that each individually 
should mount the tribune, and swear allegiance 
to the Constitution of the year III. * * * I ac- 
quainted General Bonaparte with the circum- 
stance, and found him walking with much agi- 
tation in an apartment that had no other furni- 
ture than two arm-chairs. Sieyes was alone 
with him, sitting next to the chimney, before a 
burning fagot which he was poking with a stick, 
for there was not even a pair of tongs. After 
having listened to what 1 had to say, General 
Bonaparte turned abruptly to Sieyes and ob- 
served: ‘ Now, you see what they are doing.’— 
‘Oh! oh!’ answered the other coolly, ‘to swear 
to a part of the Constitution may be right; but 
to the whole Constitution,—that is too much !’ 

“T retired to the adjoining apartment, where 
I found about thirty officers of the Staff, and 
General Berthier in the midst of them. All 
their faces were lengthened; and they looked 
gloomy. When I told General Berthier what 
was going forward at the Five Hundred, he 
grew pale and heaved a sigh. But all of a 
sudden the folding-door opened, and General 
Bonaparte appeared, beating the floor with his 
whip and exclaiming: ‘This must have an end!’ 
They all rushed out, and we soon found our- 
selves at the entrance of the court-yard, where 
a regiment of infantry, just arrived from Paris, 
were ranged in line of battle. He assembled the 
officers, harangued them for a few minutes ; and 
then, turning his horse’s head, he galloped back 
to the foot of the great staircase, which he 
rapidly ascended, and presented himself at the 
bar of the Council of the Elders. The speech 
he made there was faithfully reported in the 
papers of the time, but his agitation of mind 
was carried to such a pitch, that he hesitated, 
and his words were uttered with the utmost 
disorder. When he arrived at that part of his 
speech where he mentioned that a great plot 
had been formed against Liberty, one of the 
members of the Council said coolly to him: 
‘General, you must reveal that plot.’ Instead 
of answering him, the General continued still 
in a little confusion ; but at last recovering his 
presence of mind, he went on with a firmer 
voice, and finished his speech. One part of the 
Council had shared his emotion; the other, on 
the contrary, enjoyed his confusion; and as the 
Council was to deliberate on what he had said, 
he withdrew.” i, 394—6. 

The result is well known. 

The early part of the second volume is 
occupied with subjects so often canvassed, 
that little of novelty was to be expected: the 
death of the Duke D’Enghien, the suicide 
of Pichegru, the infernal machine, &c. The 
private history of the divorce, and of the real 
feelings of the parties, is, however, extremely 
interesting :-— 

“When in the council, before the Emperor, 
and in the presence of the grand officers of the 
empire, Josephine was obliged to declare that 
she consented to the divorce, she displayed so 
much courage and firmness of mind, that all the 
spectators were deeply moved. ‘The next day 
she left the Tuileries, never to return more. The 
Emperor had during the preceding day passed 
some hours with her; his grief was sincere; 
and the man whom the most important events 
could not even shake for an instant, bent his 
knee before that excellent woman, and shed 
abundant tears. * * * The Emperor retired for 
a fortnight to ‘Trianon. His grief was deep and 
sincere ; but the Archduchess arrived, and from 








that moment he gave himself entirely up to the 
joy his new bride promised him.” ii. 53-4. 

But we shall conclude with the particulars 
of the melancholy accident that accompanied 
the rejoicings on the fatal marriage. It took 
place at a splendid party given by Prince 
Schwartzenberg. 

“ There were at least six hundred persons 
present; and the house not being large enough 
for so numerous a company, the Ambassador had 
ordered a round temporary saloon of wood-work 
to be erected in the garden communicating with 
his apartments. * * * It was in the beginning of 
summer, and the heat was excessive. Gauzeand 
muslin draperies, with a great profusion of gar- 
lands, lined the saloon and all its avenues. An 
immense quantity of wax candles added to the 
heat of the atmosphere, and gave to all the or- 
naments a most inflammable dryness. A candle 
fell against one of the curtains of the gallery, 
and set fire to it. One of the chamberlains, a 
man of very tall stature, perceived it and tore it 
down; but the flames extended with so much 
rapidity, that in a few seconds they reached the 
saloon, and quickly spread all round the room. 
Everybody ran toward the garden; but as there 
was only one door, the company was all crowded 
to the same point; the floor gave way, and many 
persons fell into a hollow of more than five feet 
deep. The confusion then grew excessive. The 
cries of despair and fright, the dismay and the 
wish to escape from the danger, that spared 
neither sex nor rank, made the scene horrible to 
witness. The flames having soon reached and 
consumed the roof of the saloon, the ceiling fell 
in, and the whole presented the appearance of a 
vast furnace. In three minutes’ time the flames 
had spread in every direction. ‘The company 
escaped to the gardens and the streets, half 
covered with the remainder of their burning 
clothes. The Emperor had retired just as the 
fire began to communicate with the saloon; but 
after having placed the Empress in safety, he 
quickly returned in a plain dress with Prince 
Eugene, who had saved the Princess Augusta 
with great presence of mind. At that moment 
the sight was appalling. Some unfortunate 
women who had fallen under the floor had at- 
tempted to get out through the beams that sup- 
ported it; but already half burnt, they vainly 
extended their wounded arms through the bars ; 
and when assistance came it was too Jate. Those 
who were saved died a short time after in ex- 
cruciating pain. The Princess de la Dijon, a 
woman as remarkable for her beauty as she was 
respectable for her virtue, was carried, nearly 
half burnt, to the lodge of a poor portress of a 
neighbouring hotel. She was speechless. The 
old woman covered her with her own clothes; 
and a Swedish officer, who had saved her, with- 
out knowing who she was, brought her in a 
hackney-coach to Passy, where he supposed she 
lodged, as that had been the only word she had 
been able to utter. He went with her from 
door to door, until at last her servants recognized 
her voice. The unfortunate lady died four days 
afterwards, in the prime of her age, after having 
given with tears her blessing to her daughter, 
who was married, at her bedside. 

“The fate of the Princess Schwartzenberg, 
sister-in-law to the Ambassador, was no less 
tragical. She was at the ball with her children: 
radiant in beauty, splendidly dressed, and glit- 
tering in diamonds. She saved herself in the 
garden; where, not seeing her eldest daughter 
by her side, and having sought for her in vain, 
the courageous mother flew back to the saloon. 
The floor sunk under her feet, and she was en- 
gulfed in the flames. A few hours later, when 
the fire was at last extinguished, she was found 
a shapeless corpse, burnt to the bones, blackened, 
and shrunk to half her size. She was only known 
by the rings she wore on her fingers. Some 
business had kept me at home ; the blaze of the 





fire and the public alarm made me fly to the fatal 
scene. It was no longer possible to come near 
it. The mob filled all the avenues. Their un- 
pitiful memory recalled the misfortunes of the 
Place Louis XV. at the marriage of Marie An- 
toinette.” ii. 56—60. 

It is more than probable that we shall next 
week return to this work. We need hardly 
say that it abounds with interesting anec- 
dotes—the extracts we have given are proof 
—and with one or two short ones we shall 
close the present notice. 

When Bonaparte arrived at Ajaccio, his 
birth-place, on his return from Egypt— 
“ among the crowd that was bustling round the 
state cabin, there was an old woman dressed in 
black, who continually held up her hands to the 
General, saying, ‘ Caro figlio!’ without being 
able to attract his notice. At last he per- 
ceived her, and cried out ‘ Madre !’—It was his 
nurse.” i. 378-9. 

‘“* Bonaparte was not fond of novels. One 
evening, however, he said to Lavallette, ‘Come, 
Mr. Enthusiast, read me that famous letter from 
La Meillerie!’ It was at Cairo, and the heat 
was suflocating. Lavallette, to shelter himself 
from the insects, had taken his seat behind the 
muslin curtains of the General, who was in bed, 
and showed, as the reading advanced, the great- 
est signs of impatience; at last he stopped him, 
and bade him good night in the following words: 
‘ That’s enough, Lavallette; this passion is too 
talkative for me.’” Pref. 





Waver.ey Novets.—No. XXIII. 
Peveril of the Peak. 1831. Edinburgh, 
Cadell; London, Whittaker & Co. 


In the introductory chapter to this volume, 
Sir Walter gives the following story in justi- 
fication of, and as parallel to the case of Fe- 
nella, a character he admits taken from the 
fine sketch of Mignon, in Wilhelm Meister’s 
Lehrjahre :— 

“Inthe middle of the eighteenth century, a 
female wanderer came to the door of Mr. Robert 
Scott, grandfather of the present author, an 
opulent farmer in Roxburghshire, and made 
signs that she desired shelter for the night, 
which, according to the customs of the times, 
was readily granted. The next day the coun- 
try was covered with snow, and the departure 
of the wanderer was rendered impossible. She 
remained for many days, her maintenance ad- 
ding little to the expense of a considerable 
household; and by the time that the weather 
grew milder, she had learned to hold intercourse 
by signs with the household around her, and 
could intimate to them that she was desirous of 
staying where she was, and working at the wheel 
and other employment, to compensate for her 
feed. This was a compact not unfrequent at 
that time, and the dumb woman entered upon 
her thrift, and proved a useful member of the 
patriarchal household. She was a good spinner, 
knitter, carder, and so forth, but her excellence 
lay in attending to the feeding and bringing up 
the domestic poultry. Her mode of whistling 
to call them together was so peculiarly elfish 
and shrill, that it was thought, by those who 
heard it, more like that of a fairy than a human 
being. 

“In this manner she lived three or four years, 
nor was there che slightest idea entertained in 
the family that she was other than the mute and 
deprived person she had always appeared. But 
in a moment of surprise, she dropped the mask 
which she had worn so long. 

“It chanced upon a Sunday that the whole 
inhabitants of the household were at church 
excepting Dumb Lizzie, whose infirmity was 
supposed to render her incapable of profiting 
by divine service, and who therefore stayed at 
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home to take charge of the house. It happened 
that, as she was sitting in the kitchen, a mis- 
chievous shepherd boy, instead of looking after 
his flock on the lea, as was his duty, slunk into 
the house to see what he could pick up, or per- 
haps out of mere curiosity. Being tempted by 
something which was in his eyes a nicety, he 
put forth his hand, unseen, as he conceived, to 
appropriate it. The dumb woman came sud- 
denly upon him, and in the surprise, forgot her 
part, and exclaimed in loud Scotch, and with 
distinct articulation, ‘Ah, you little deevil’s 
limb!’ The boy, terrified more by the character 
of the person who rebuked him, than by the 
mere circumstance of having been taken in the 
insignificant offence, fled in great dismay to the 
church, to carry the miraculous news that the 
dumb woman had found her tongue. 

“ The family returned home in great surprise, 
but found that their inmate had relapsed into 
her usual mute condition, would communicate 
with them only by signs, and in that manner 
denied positively what the boy affirmed. 

“From this time confidence was broken be- 
twixt the other inmates of the family and their 
dumb, or rather silent, guest. Traps were laid 
for the supposed impostor, all of which she 
skilfully eluded ; firearms were often suddenly 
discharged near her, but never on such occa- 
sions was she seen to start. It seems probable, 
however, that Lizzie grew tired of all this mis- 
trust, for she one morning disappeared as she 
came, without any ceremony of leave-taking. 

“She was seen, it is said, upon the other side 
of the English border, in perfect possession of 
her speech. Whether this was exactly the case 
or not, my informers were no way anxious in 
inquiring, nor am I able to authenticate the 
fact. The shepherd boy lived to be a man, and 
always averred that she had spoken distinctly 
to him. What could be the woman’s reason 
for persevering so long in a disguise as unne- 
cessary as it was severe, could never be guessed, 
and was perhaps the consequence of a certain 
aberration of the mind. I can only add, that I 
have every reason to believe the tale to be per- 
fectly authentic, so far as it is here given, and 
it may serve to parallel the supposed case of 
Fenella.” p. xi—xiv. 


The volume is illustrated by a picture by 


Bonington, engraved by Ensom, and a pretty 
vignette by Webster, engraved by Bacon. 








The Private Correspondence of David Gar- 
rick, Vol. I. 
[Third Notice. 
We have already enriched our pages with 
copious extracts from this work, but abun- 
dance of pleasant letters remain for the late 
gleaners—it becomes us however, before we 
take leave of it, to offer a few critical words, 
and they will be very few. It is a work 
got up in the old manufacturing style of 
tall — with copious margins, and we 
are therefure inclined to believe that it has 
been long printed. Messrs. Colburn & Bent- 
ley, we judge from their latter publications, 


_must be convinced that this aristocratic lite- 
‘rature is out of fashion—much bitter expe- 


rience has taughat the great body of all classes, 
that merit is not always to be judged by pre- 
tensions, and, as the philosopher Franklin 
found out years before, that a man may pay 
too dear for his whistle. We look upon this 
publication as the very last of its generation— 
they were a noisy swaggering race in their 
young days—portly and ponderous lumber 
troops; but not fitted for action in these stir- 
ring times. It may be curious perhaps now to 
measure their real value; and upon a fair and 


honest computation, this prodigious volume of 











SIX HUNDRED AND SIXTY LARGE QUARTO PAGES, 
sold for 2/. 12s. 6d., contains about as much 
matter as twelve Atheneums ; but, to leave 
out our advertisements, and make allowances 
for Introduction, &c., say it equals the monthly 
parts for June, July and August, which are 
sold for FouR SHILLINGS AND FouRPENCE! It 
may be said, that much more was paid for 
the copyright: we believe so—although we 
have known and could name volumes quite 
as stupendous in appearance, the literary 
contents of which never cost one half as 
much as those of three monthly parts of the 
Atheneum. 

And now to our more pleasant task of 
selection from the letters. The first shall be 
a trifle from Edmund Burke :— 

“* Mr. Burke to Mr, Garrick. 

“ Dear Garrick,—I send you a rosa sera, a 
late turtle, an entertainment at least as good for 
the palate, as the other for the nose. Your true 
epicureans are of opinion, you know, that it 
contains in itself all kinds of flesh, fish, and 
fowl. It is therefore a dish fit for one who can 
represent all the solidity of flesh, the volatility 
of fowl, and the oddity of fish. 

“ As this entertainment can be found no 
longer anywhere but at your table, or at those 
tables to which you give conviviality and cheer- 
fulness, let the type and shadow of the master 
grace his board; a little pepper he can add him- 
self; the wine likewise he will supply: I do not 
know whether he still retains any friend who 
can finish the dressing of his turtle by a gentle 
squeeze of the lemon. Our best regards to 
Madam. 

“ Ever, dear Garrick, most faithfully, 
“ Your obedient, 
“FE. Burke.” f 

The next, from the same writer, is more 
communicative :-— 


“‘ Edmund Burke to Mr. Garrick. 
« Queen Anne-street, July 16th, 1765. 

“ My dear Garrick,—You have made me per- 
fectly happy by the friendly and obliging satis- 
faction you are so good to express on this little 
gleam of prosperity, which has at length fallen 
on my fortune. My situation is for the present 
very agreeable; and I do not at all despair of 
its becoming in time solidly advantageous. So 
far, at least, I thank God! the designs of my 
enemies, who not long since made a desperate 
stroke at my fortune, my liberty, and my repu- 
tation, (all! Hell-kite ! all at a swoop,) have failed 
of their effect; and their implacable and un- 

provoked malice has been disappointed. 
“Your attention to my brother’s affair is in 
the strain of your usual good-nature. There, 
too, the impotence of the attack was equal to 
the baseness of it. The Commissioners of the 
Customs, who will not readily believe him to be a 
guilty, because they know him to be a very me- 
ritorious officer, have written some days ago in 
the strongest terms, assuring him of their per- 
fect. satisfaction in his conduct, and promising 
him a most effectual support in the continuance 
of it. So that if the wickedness of those rascals 
has not made too deep an impression on a mind 
whose only fault is its over-sensibility, he has 
nothing to fear from them, whatever some of 
them may have to apprehend from the natural 
consequences of their own villany; and he will 
have hereafter no occasion, I hope, for the in- 
terposition of good offices from either of us; 
though with yours he shall certainly be made 
acquainted; and I am convinced he will have 
a proper sense of them, for I assure you, (I will 
speak though he is my brother, ) that he is a very 
ot “ Perhaps Burke, by this yy Stent 
arrick, suggested a comparison to Go! ith in the 
poem of * Retaliation,’ the last effusion of the Doctor’s 





muse.” 





honest young man, and a person every way 
worthy of your friendship. 

“Will. Burke is much obliged to you for your 
good opinion of his readiness to serve you on 
every occasion. He tells me that the best book 
he ever met with on the subject of the English 
Islands, and, indeed, in general on the trade of 
our Plantations, is a little French work, called 
‘ L’Histoire des Antilles Angloises,’ With re- 
gard to the queries, we might, so far as it is 
prudent for you or us to go, satisfy you much 
better, if we had the pleasure of a little previous 
discourse together. What day will you eat a 
morsel with us in town, or spend together a few 
cheerful hours in an evening? Pray tell us, 
for we long for it, I assure you, You have heard 
of Will.’s promotion, and I make no doubt you 
are glad of it. He is sincerely desirous of your 
good opinion. You little Horace, you Lepidis- 
sime Homuncio, when will you call to see your 
‘ Mecenas atavis,’ and praise this administra- 
tion of Cavendishes and Rockinghams in ode, 
and abuse their enemies in epigram? Though 
your performances may be short, surely they 
will not make your salary so. 

“ T should grieve to send our excellent Fitz- 
herbert to the ape and monkey climes upon any 
terms. Youknow and love him; but I assure 
you, until we can talk some late matters over, 
you, even you, can have no adequate idea of the 
worth of that man. It is no small satisfaction 
to find that, if some men are capable of making 
the basest return to affectionate, faithful, and 
long, long service, and if they endeavour to as- 
perse you, whose conscience bears the most faith - 
ful witness to your integrity, yet that there are 
others who, without any previous services what- 
soever, generously, disinterestedly, and nobly, 
forward and aid their friends upon every occa- 
sion. When we meet, you shall hear more of 
what you have an heart that can relish. 

“ Adieu, my dear Garrick, and believe me ever 
“ Your most affectionate and obliged 
humble servant, 
“E, BurKE, 

“T did not get your letter until one o'clock 
this morning. Mrs. Burke and [ join in our 
affectionate compliments to Mrs. Garrick.” 


The reader will perhaps like to see the 
English Aristophanes in a moralizing mood. 
The following is in answer to a letter of con- 
dolence from Mr. Garrick, on Foote’s break- 
ing his leg :— 

“ Mr. Foote to Mr. Garrick. 
“ Cannon Park, Feb. 26th, 1766. 

“T should have answered, my dear Sir, your 
kind and friendly letter long before this, but 
Mr. Bromfield’s substitutes supposing that I 
had rather made too free a use of my pen, de- 
prived me of it entirely—Nothing can be more 
generous and obliging, nor, 1 am sure, at the 
same time would be more beneficial for me, than 
your offers of assistance for my hovel in the 
Haymarket; but the stage to me, at present, is 
a very distant object, for, notwithstanding all 
the flattery of appearances, I look upon my hold 
in life to depend on a very slender tenure; and 
besides, admitting the best that can happen, is 
a mutilated man, a miserable instance of the 
weakness and frailty of human nature, a proper 
object to excite those emotions which can only 
be produced from vacant minds, discharged of 
every melancholy or pensive taint ? 

“1 am greatly obliged to Mr. Colman for his 
friendly feelings on my late melancholy accident. 
I am no stranger to his philanthropy, nor how 
eagerly he has adopted one of the finest sen- 
timents in his favourite author. Homo sum, et 
humani nihil & me alienum puto. 1 rejoice with 
him and the public on the success of his ‘ Clan- 
destine Marriage ;’ Lady Stanhope came here 
last night, gave me a very good account of it, 
and is vastly pleased. It has been my misfor- 
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tune not to know Mrs. Garrick much; but from 
what I have seen, and all that I have heard, 
you will have more to regret when either she or 
you die than any man in the kingdom. I beg 
my most grateful compliments may be made her 
for the share she has generously taken in my 
calamity. I do not know whether the expres- 
sion be clear in the last period but one; but I 
mean your separation, whichever occasions it. 
As to my present condition, for which I am sure 
your friendship will make you anxious, I wish I 
could meet you with a more favourable account; 
but I am, in truth, very weak, in pain, and can 
procure no sleep but by the aid of opiates. Oh! 
Sir, it is incredible all that I have sutfered! and 
you will believe me when I assure you, that the 
amputation was the least painful part of the 
whole. They flatter me with the thoughts of 
being able to get to town in three weeks : change 
of place to a man in my way is but of little im- 
portance, but for one reason I wish it, as it will 
give me an opportunity in person of expressing 
some part of my gratitude to dear Mr. Garrick 
for all his attention and goodness to me, and of 
assuring him that no man can be more sincerely 


“His most obliged and devoted servant, 
“Samu. Foote. 
“ T fancy my man has made a Horrid blunder, 
by inclosing to you a letter for Mr. Holland.” 


There is generally so much to offend in 
Gainsborough’s letters, that we can give but 
one specimen, and by no means the best in 
the collection :— 

Mr. Gainsborough to Mr. Garrick. 
“ Bath, June 22, 1772. 

“ Dear Sir,—I ask pardon for having kept 
your picture so long from Mrs. Garrick. It has 
indeed been of great service in keeping me 
going; but my chief reason for detaining it so 
long was the hopes of getting one copy /ike to 
hang in my own parlour, not as a show picture, 
but for my own enjoyment, to look when I please 
at a great man, who has thought me worthy of 
some little notice ;—but not one copy can I make 
which does not as much resemble Mr. Garrick's 
brother as himself; so I have bestowed a drop of 
excellent varnish to keep you out, instead of a 
falling tear at parting, and have only to beg of 
dear Mrs. Garrick to hang it in the best light 
she can find out, and to continue puffing for me 
in the manner Mr. informs me she does. 

“That you may long continue to delight and 
‘surprise the world with your original face, whilst 
I hobble after with my copy, is the sincere wish 
of, dear Sir, 

“ Your most unaccountable and 
obedient servant, 
“Tuomas GAINSBOROUGH. 

“P.S. The picture is to go to London by the 
Wiltshire fly-waggon on Wednesday next; and 
I believe will arrive by Saturday morning.” 





The following is honourable to both par- 

ties :-— 
“ Dr. Hawkesworth to Mr. Garrick. 
“ May 6th, 1773. 

My dear Sir,—I am extremely sorry to hear 
that I have incurred your censure by the sale 
of my work, without submitting the conditions 
to Becket. I shall state the facts to you, and I 
‘am confident that if you did not wish me to 
sacrifice my interest to that of Becket, you will 
acquit me. Having had applications from half 
tthe booksellers in London, none of whom offer- 
ed me more than five thousand pounds, without 
allowing me a single copy, Mr. Strahan offered 
me six thousand, and to furnish me with all the 
‘copies that I had engaged to give away, which 
being five-and-twenty, amounted to seventy-five 
pounds. I was not then unmindful of your re- 
commendation; but, knowing that Becket had 
no property—that if you should engage on his 





behalf to pay me six thousand pounds, on the 
contingency of his being enabled, by the sale of 
the book, to repay it, it would reduce you to a 
disagreeable dilemma, I thought it a friendly 
part to prevent your coming into such a situa- 
tion. However, supposing that you might en- 
gage for one thousand five hundred pounds 
without an inconvenience that you would much 
wish to avoid, I told Strahan that I wished to 
give Becket the option of a fourth. To this he 
instantly replied, that with Becket he would 
have no concern, and that I must either relin- 
quish his offer or give up Becket: thus, you see, 
my interest was pitted against Becket’s: I sup- 
posed you would not wish that my interest 
should be sacrificed to Becket’s, and therefore 
I closed at once with Strahan’s proposal. 

“ When Becket came to me yesterday at the 
India-house, and told me he hoped to have had 
a share of my book, I asked him what he thought 
the whole was worth; he said wo thousand 
pounds. I asked him if he would be willing to 
give one thousand pounds for a fourth part; he 
said he could not answer without making a cal- 
culation. I then told him I had sold the whole 
for six thousand, and that I dared to say he would 
not think it eligible to give one thousand five hun- 
dred pounds for a fourth, if it was to be had; to 
which he signified his assent. Now, in the whole 
of this affair, I think I have acted under the 
sense of your friendship, and with the best re- 
turn I could make to it, consistent with the re- 
gard which I supposed you to have to my in- 
terest, which I never could imagine you meant 
to sacrifice to that of Becket in my own affair: 
—if you think otherwise, I am ready to make 
you any satisfaction in my power ; no pecuniary 
advantage being, in my estimation, equivalent 
to acquitting the obligations of friendship, or 
approving myself, 

“ Your ever faithful and affectionate, 
“J, HAwWKEsWortuH.”’f 


A correspondence between George and 
his brother is interesting, and may show how 
hazardous it is to offer an opinion in family 
quarrels—George makes out a most pitiable 
case :— 

“ Mr. G. Garrick to Mr. Garrick. 
“ July 5th, 1767. 

“ Dear Brother,—It is with the greatest re- 
luctance that I make this application to you, 
for nothing gives me so much uneasiness as to 
think that I am the least troublesome. My 
allowance from the theatre is 200/., out of which 
I pay for stamps, engrossments, &c. upwards of 
507. So that there remains clear 150/., which, 
with your kind allowance, makes 250/. My boys’ 
bare schooling costs me upwards of 120/. So 
that there remains 130/. clear, out of which I 
pay for the boys more than 40/. for clothes, 
shirts, &c. &c. which reduces the above to 902. 
This is what remains to maintain myself and the 
rest of my family, and to find us in clothes and 
every other necessary. I mention these parti- 
culars by way of apology, and that you may in 
some measure account for this application, and 
at a time when everything is so very dear with 
regard to housekeeping. If you will therefore 
be so good as to lend me two hundred pounds, I 
will give you an order upon Mr. Pritchard to 
receive my salary at the house in the winter, 
and I hope before next winter to be in such a 
situation as to repay without any inconvenience ; 
for I am obliged, you see, to think of altering 
my state, fur indeed I cannot subsist in the situ- 
ation ITamin. You will, I hope, forgive my 
troubling you on this subject, and believe me, 

“ Yours most sincerely and affectionately, 
“ GeorGe GARRICK.” 





«« +The work here spoken of was the ‘ Voyages to the 
South Seas.’ Hawkesworth literally died of prosperity, 
six months after writing the present letter.—Ep,” 





Allhere is certainly very amiable—George 
seems the image of prudence. Within three 
years, however, a letter from David staggers 
our faith in this virtuous self-denial :— 


“ Mr. Garrick to Mr. George Garrick. 
« Jan. 25th, 1771. 

“ Dear Brother,—I sit down at this time to 
do a most disagreeable thing to me, which is to 
tax you with neglect, unkindness, and I will not 
add injustice tome. I have suffered much of 
late, 1 have hid my uneasiness as I could, I 
have had moments of good spirits, but my mind 
has still returned to you, and your behaviour to 
me. Some late circumstances have brought this 
letter somewhat forwarder than I intended it, 
and a weight upon my thoughts has pressed me 
to disclose them to you. I shall not accuse you 
of being always uneasy when you are with me, 
and your excuse of business to get away as soon 
as possible; I think that would be weakness in 
me, and the only way not to remedy it; but as, 
I imagine, such seeming unkindness proceeds 
from your unwillingness to hear my complaints, 
your visits of hurry are not unnatural. But to 
the business,—Did I ever keep any concern of 
any kind from you? Have I not always opened 
my heart and designs to you? Have you not had 
permission to open my letters, and know every- 
thing about me and my affairs? Have you re- 
turned this kindness? Have you not been pos- 
sessed some time of a country house, of horses, 
chariot, &c. without so much as in the least 
hinting it te me? Had you been possessed of 
the fortune of Lord Clive, such a brother as [ 
think I have been to you, should have been in 
common civility at least acquainted with it. I 
have never heard of it but from your neighbours, 
to whom I have always expressed my ignorance: 
an old clergyman attacked me at Court on the 
birth-day, as your neighbour in the country. 
What is this mystery? If I was not kindly to be 
admitted into the secret, surely I had a right to 
be a partaker of it:—but let that be passed over; 
I can have my separate secrets, if 1 please, and 
at least balance that account with you. I have 
likewise no right, perhaps I have not, to ask how 
your circumstances can bear this load of expense; 
and whether it is not strange, with your family, 
and complaints of hard times, hard relations, &c. 
that you have voluntarily taken a load upon you, 
which, I fear, you are not able to bear. If itis 
said, for that has been dropped, (for I hear more 
than I could wish,) that Mr. Cap—n insisted 
upon your having it, or taking it; this mends 
not the matter with me—I ain still unkindly 
treated. I must teli you too, that you did not 
please me by sending the receipt to Mr. Hoare 
to get the money from my tenant G—f. How 
could you know in what manner I intended to 
act by him? And your not telling me of it, till 
I had exposed myself, was a most disagreeable 
circumstance: I must for the future insist that 
no monies of mine, upon any account, are taken 
up without my receipt, from any one person 
whatsoever. I come now to my request,—which 
is, that you make me acquainted with the state 
of Fermingnac’s account. You know that I had 
resolved not to pay a shilling of the Jubilee 
business, but by the money owing to me then. I 
now calmly assure you, that I will not. I had 
(I think generously) determined to pay the 
debts of the adventurers of the Jubilee. I told 
you I would pay them with the legacy money: I 
told you to make a partition of it, and that I was 
ready to give any security for paying my portion 
of any after-debts, if they should come in. 
you had consulted the spirit of the deed, it 
should not have been dragged on to this time, 
to make, what would have been a piece of gene- 
rosity quickly done, a flat tame action so lag- 
gingly performed. I must entreat you to lay the 
account before me, that I may act accordingly. 
I can have no pleasure in knowing more of your 
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secrets than what immediately concern me; 
but these I have a right to, and my affairs de- 
mand that I be instructed immediately. You 
have known my wishes, my uneasiness upon the 
matter, and I wish you had done it before and 
openly from yourself. I am, dear brother, in ex- 
pectation of your compliance with my request, 
“ Yours sincerely, 
“ D. GARRICK.” 


This letter seems to us written in a spirit 
becoming a brother—urgent with zeal—firm, 
but full of delicacy, gentleness and kindness. 

Whether we shall return to the volume, 
depends on circumstances; the high price 
must make it a sealed book to many of our 
readers, and therefore we have been liberal 
of extract. 





An Account of the Origin of Steam-boats in Spain, 
Great Britain, and America; and of their 
Introduction upon the river Thames, between 
London and Gravesend, to the present Time. 
London, 1831. Wilson. 


Tus explanatory title-page saves us some 
trouble, we have only to report on the execution 
ofthe work. It is areadable compilation. There 
is, indeed, nothing of novelty in the former part, 
and the latter is not particularly interesting: 
but many may gain information from it, who 
have not the means to purchase a more elabo- 
rate treatise. It has two illustrative litho- 
graphs—a drawing of Hull’s Steam-boat in 
1737, and a part of the Galatea of Raphael ! to 
show that the artist had a knowledge of the 
paddle-wheel—having introduced it into that 
picture: there it certainly is, though the pur- 
pose is not very intelligible. 


First Lines of Zoology, by Question and Answer. 
By Robert Mudie. London, 1831. Whit- 
taker & Co. 

Naturat History is the best study for young 
people, and they delight in it. This work seems 
to us as entertaining as it could well be made, 
considering the instruction it contains ; and the 
price at which it is published makes it doubly 
welcome—the Parts are ninepence each ! 


The Commercial Vade-Mecum. Glasgow, 1831. 
Allan & Co. 

A neat little well-compiled volume that no 

tradesman ought to be without. It contains a 

great deal of useful information in the smallest 

possible compass. 





Past and Present Times. By a Lady. 1831. 
Cadell, London; Blackwood, Edinburgh. 

Ben Howard ; or, the Pedlar and the Publican. 
By the Author of the ‘ Poor Child’s Friend.’ 
London, 1831. Harvey & Darton. 

‘Past and Present Times’ comprise seven little 
tales, which, although guiltless of much vigour, 
are sufficiently agreeable and unpretending.— 
‘Ben Howard’ has more of Miss Edgeworth’s 
*Parent’s Assistant’ in its style and handling, 
than any little book we just now recollect. The 
dialogue is natural and spirited ; and, with the 
exception of the pedlar’s unexpected discovery 
of his sister, which brings the tale rather too 
near the verge of romance, it is a well-con- 
structed and superior little book. 


ee 
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ORIENTAL TRANSLATION COMMITTEE. 

Ix a former number, we promised some 
account of the Oriental Translation Com- 
mittee, which has already published several 
interesting and curious works, and is now 
actively engaged in various literary under- 
takings of considerable extent and impor- 
tance. ‘This Association was instituted in 
1828, by some gentlemen of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, and others, who, though not members 
of that learned body, wished to co-operate 
for the promotion of oriental literature, more 
especially in procuring translations of the most 
valuable manuscripts. A very ample fund 
was almost immediately formed by subscrip- 
tions from numerous persons of every rank; 
and a splendid list has been printed, including 
the names of several among the highest classes 
of our nobility, and of men distinguished by 
their eminence as orientalists. Branch com- 
mittees have been established in different 
parts of Asia and of Europe; while proper 
persons are employed in obtaining the most 
rare and curious manuscripts. Several gen- 
tlemen have communicated theirtranslations, 
which, having been carefully examined and 
compared with the originals by competent 
judges, are printed at the expense of the 
committee—a certain number of copies given 
to the translator for private distribution 
among his friends, and the other copies sold 
to the public. In some cases, pecuniary re- 
muneration is offered for translations of rare 
MSS.; and several excellent works on his- 
tory, geography, bibliography, as well as 
romances, and belles lettres in general, are 
now undergoing translation, or far advanced 
in the press. 

The works already published by the Ori- 
ental Translation Committee are—1l. The 
Travels of [bn Batuta, translated from the 
Arabic by Professor Lee, of Cambridge, 4to. 
—2. Memoirs of the Emperor Zehangueir, 
written by himself in Persian, and translated 
by Major Price—3. The Travels of Macarius, 
Patriarch of Antioch, written by his atten- 
dant Archdeacon Paul of Aleppo, in Arabic, 
and translated by Mr. Belfour—4. Hang 
Koong 'I'sew, or, the Sorrows of Han, a Chi- 
nese tragedy, translated by Mr. Davis—5. 
History of the Afghans, translated from the 
Persian by Dr. Dorn—6. The Fortunate 
Union, a Chinese romance, translated by Mr. 
Davis, 2 vols.—7. Yakkun Nattannawa, a 
poem on the Ceylonese System of Demeno- 
logy, and a Cingalese Poem, translated by 
Mr. Callaway, with plates—8. The Adven- 
tures of Hatim Tai, a Persian romance, 
translated by Mr. Forbes—9. The Life of 
Sheikh Mohammed Ali Hazin, written by 
himself in Persian, and translated by Mr. 
Belfour—10. Memoirs of a Malayan Family, 
translated from the Malay by Mr. Marsden 
—11. History of the War in Bosnia during 
the years 1737, 8 and 9, translated from the 
Turkish by Mr. Fraser—12. The Mulfuzat 
Timury, or Autobiographical Memoirs of the 
Moghul Emperor ‘Timur; written originally 
in the Jaghatic Turkey language, turned into 
Persian by Abu Tulib Hussyni, and trans- 
lated into English by Major Stewart—13. 
The History of Vartan, and of the Battle of 
the Armenians; translated from the Arme- 
nian by C. F. Neumann—l4. A miscella- 
neous volume, containing Mr. Hodgson’s 
Translation of Original Arabic Travels in 





Barbary, Major Price’s Translation of ‘The 
Last Days of Krishna,’ from the Persian, and 
other articles. 

In a future number we shall notice several 
works nearly ready for publication, and others 
which the Committee have placed in the hands 
of able translators. 





REMINISCENCES OF A GOOD-NATURED MAN. 

Oraror HENLEY was accustomed to say that 
cut-down boots made the best shoes; Iam sure 
his remark will apply to the frequent transfor- 
mations that take place in character. Who has 
not seen an enthusiast tame down into the 
completest worldling—a youthful spendthrift dry 
into the finest specimen of a miser—and a good- 
natured man sour into a perfect Sir Benjamin 
Backbite? In proof of the possibility of this 
last change, I offer myself as evidence. I com- 
menced life—existence I mean—with what is 
termed “a sweet disposition.” I had flaxen 
hair, an innocent-looking face, and large pale 
blue eyes, that looked as if all the colour had 
been washed out of them by crying ; nevertheless, 
I was not prone to tears, and even when a baby 
cried quietly. I was the delighted of my nurse 
and mother, for I could always be allured to give 
up my own will bya piece of sugared bread and 
butter; I could wear my white frock and trousers 
twice as long as my sister; I loved to sit in my 
little chair better than to scramble about the 
nursery; I believed everything that was told me, 
and I sucked my thumb. Yet imposition on my 
good-nature and harmlessness commenced before 
I was out of thecradle. My sister and I were twins, 
but not in disposition: she was a bright, lively, 
vixenish little thing, pretty and mischievous as a 
fairy—the reverse of myself, except in similarity 
of feature ; and, though younger by haif an hour, 
was my master, and everybody’s master about 
the house. She neither sucked her thumb, nor 
loved to sit ina little chair ; she would be nursed, 
and nursed well—which, in nursing language, 
means being tossed up to the ceiling, talked, 
shouted, and sung to, from morning till night. 
Our double arrival had not been anticipated ; 
and if it had, two nurses, or even one and 
a half, could not in our household have been 
afforded ; so that as my mother had very delicate 
health, my share of attention was somewhat 
scanty: in fact, my lady-sister got it all, because 
she would have it ;—my thumb nursed me, and 
to such purpose, that it is to this day smaller 
than the other. As mere babyhood passed 
away, and I learned to walk and talk, my pas- 
sive temper remained the same, and increasing 
liberties were taken with it; I had always the 
least pieces of gingerbread, was the last dressed 
in the morning, and the first put to bed at night: 
it was I who was to surrender a plaything, give 
up my seat, make the apology in case of a quar- 
rel, and bear the blame on the occurrence of any 
juvenile iniquity—all because I was “such a 
good-natured little creature.” 

As a schoolboy, my character and condition 
remained unmodified—fagging was not allowed, 
but by this I gained nothing; for instead of 
avowedly serving one master, I served five and 
twenty, the entire number of boys admitted. A 
fatality, as if by birthright, hung over me: in 
two days my timid, yielding, milky, flaxen na- 
ture was discovered, and as speedily worked 
upon and cheated on all hands. [was very vain 
of my good-nature; and flattery on this head 
would induce me to do or almost suffer any 
thing,—no matter whether in a right or wrong 
cause. It supplied the place of sugared bread and 
butter ;—and if the bullies were sure of my obe- 
dience, the wheedlers were certain of my love in 
addition. The scrapesand sins that I was wheedled 
into, are past enumeration; and, by some chance, 
the chief of the blame, and most of the punish- 
ment, always fell on me, even when others were 
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concerned; whilst, in our petty purloinings or 
purchases, it equally occurred that the share 
which fell to my lot was the least. However, 
after lying and stealing for my companions, and 
then being flogged for it by the master, I had 
my reward in the universal admission, that I was 
“the most good-natured boy in the school !” 

School-days past, and I became a member of 
that larger seminary—Society, calculated in its 
construction to harden, strengthen, daunt, and 
embitter ; but for a series of years it effected no 
such change in me. It strikes me now with 
amazement, but so it was; for years I remained 
the same obliging, complying, assenting creature 
that I had been in the nursery and at school ;— 
ready to help every one—prone to believe every 
one—anxious to reconcile every one ;—in my 
conversations a stream of assents—in my inten- 
tions harmless—but in my actions certainly not 
wise. I had no discrimination—there lay the flaw. 
My amiability was extended to every one alike ; 
and without any thought of consequences, my 
praise was so universal, that as it cost, so was 
it worth nothing—my peace-making was often 
effected at the expense of truth—my courtesy 
was apt to trench upon sincerity—my charity 
as often gratified imposture as real want—and 
of my justice, it might frequently be said, 

Voila une justice bien injuste. 

I am sure I was very amiable; but for want of 
being under the government of a strong under- 
standing, I was perpetually involved in trouble, 
and did my friends little good. I had a horror of 
unkindness in thought, word, and deed; but I 
had not an equal dread of injustice: it annoyed 
me personally to hear scandal ; and wit throw- 
ing its golden arrows on all sides displeased me, 
if coupled with malice, however gay. It posi- 
tively made me uncomfortable to hear people 
abuse each other, or try to make each other 
ridiculous; and I laugh now to reflect on the 
sober good faith with which I long set myself 
against the current. Circumstances mixed me 
up pretty largely with society of various kinds. 

had an immense and heterogeneous assem- 
blage of friends and acquaintance; and circum- 
stances also placed me in positions where I had 
an extensive power of expressing my opinions. 
1 do not think there is any possible combination 
of laudatory words with which I am not ac- 
quainted--which I have not in some shape 
applied to every living creature I know—and 
what was my reward? All made use of me, and 
yet scarcely considered my services worthy of 
thanks; and at last a wit, whom I had putfied, 
even to my last puff, remarked in an aside, 
meant to be audible, that if my words could be 
distilled and bottled, they might be hung against 
peach-trees to catch wasps with, instead of 
honey-water! In private, my good nature 
equally, or even more signally failed. From my 
multitudinous connexions, I had the mortifica- 
tion of hearing every one I knew and cared for, 
severally and soundly abused. It was in vain | 
disproved, proved, and reproved—the more I 
tried to stop the scandal, the faster it moved— 
it was Mynheer von Wodenblock’s enchanted 
leg. Surely I was a true friend! How I tra- 
velled from circle to circle the perfect genius 
of laudation, and the personification of Thom- 
son’s “etherial mildness”! I am afraid there 
was a little alloy in my motive springing from 
the timidity of my nature ;—hating and dreading 
censure myself, I supposed every one else hated 
and dreaded it equally; and I hoped, that if I 
was so generous in administering praise, others 
would be as generous in making a return. I 
found out at last, that the majority of persons in 
the world—persons, rather, who live before the 
world—do not care what, or how much, is said 
of them ; and that the major part of the ill-nature 
in the world is oftener the result of wit and idle- 
ness, than of sheer malice and ill intention. But 
these praiseful moods of mine are long since 





past; I no longer tax my memory to carry to 
this friend the compliment I heard paid him by 
that; I nolonger transmit to one author the eulogy 
penned upon him by another; I can join ina 
laugh at my neighbour’s expense ; and, instead 
of discreetly forgetting a witty libel, I can help to 
affix it to the back it was meant for. It was in 
self-defence that I suffered my transcendental 
good nature to ooze from me—lI found that I 
was invariably reckoned on as a sure man— 
I found that not more than a few did justice to 
my real kindliness of heart—I found that, with 
all my sparing of others, I was never spared 
myself; or, if spared, was laughed at—I found 
myself slighted in public, and passed over in 
arties ;—no one asked my opinion, and no one 
istened to my remarks— 
Augusta sings, but no one hears her ; 
Augusta sighs, but no one cheers her. 

I was such “ a good creature” that every one 
treated me badly, till self-love would bear it 
no longer, and I determined to amend. Since 
I altered my tactics, it is astonishing how 
much my position in society is improved— 
how much more attention I gain—and how 
much better I am thought of. I can now 
barb an epigram with the best, (and may in 
time come to dip the point in poison,)—I 
can twist a meaning, suggest a motive, affix 
a sobriquet, add wings to a personal joke, sneer 
in print, talk scandal in private, and cut throats 
in my dreams. And I am better liked—have 
gained a character for being clever, whilst my 
personal comfort is increased. People who ven- 
tured to slight me in my good-natured days, 
are paragons of attention to me, now that I am 
good-natured nolonger. I am listened to when 
I speak; and if I promise a service, it is no 
longer considered a right, but a favour. The 
only danger is, that I may go too far; and in 
my escape from an excess of complimentary, 
obliging, officious desire to please, may become 
really spiteful—as indiscriminate in my sarcasms 
as I once was in my praise. I sometimes fear 
that I may prove, that very sour vinegar can be 
made from very sweet sugar. 





OSTROLENCKA. 
Po.es, awake !—the call to glory, 
Long, too long hath bondage stilled: 
Hear it now, ye famed in story, 
Freedom's up and in the field! 
Heed not when the Russ, defying 
Heaven, fore-deems the contest won. 
See his van !—there proudly flying, 
Poland’s eagle waves you on! 
On for Poland !—on for Poland! 
On for the old Templar name! 
Death or triumph !—chains or freedom! 
Poland! Poland, all the same! 
Hark! the dismal roar of battle! 
Shriek, and shout, and Kalmuck yell! 
See! where deadly bullets rattle, 
Poland’s children serve her well : 
Not in chains, nor blindly driven, 
Brute-like, at a despot’s call ;— 
No! their fiat is from heaven : 
Free they conquer—free they fall ! 
On for Freedom !—on for Freedom ! 
On! her glorious task fulfil— 
On! ’midst death and ruthless carnage— 
On for Poland, Poland still! 
Nobly done! their servile legions— 
Lord and vassal, serf and slave— 
Flee !—and in its icy regions 
Tyranny foresees its grave! 
Let the shouts of men victorious 
Answer the barbaric yell ; 
And of deeds as bright as glorious 
May other Ostrolenckas tell ! 
Shout for Poland! shout for Poland! 
Let her name our pass-word be : 
Landmark of old Christian glory ! 
Poland Jost, or Poland free ! M. 





COUNTER-CURRENT OFF THE CAPE OF 
GOOD HOPE. 


THE violent current well known to navigators, 
which sets round the Cape of Good Hope from 
the Indian Ocean, is not without the same effects 
which are found on the banks of rapid rivers, 
namely, a current in an opposite direction. This 
is not so generally known as the former, as it 
extends only a short distance from the coast, 
and is, therefore, out of the general track of 
ships bound to or from the East Indies. We are 
inclined to think that it might be taken advan- 
tage of by ships going to the eastward against the 
south-east trade-wind ; although this generally 
blows with much violence, as the survey of the 
coast of Africa to the east of the Cape was made 
by Captain Owen with the assistance of this cur- 
rent against the full strength of the trade-wind; 
but the following circumstance proves that it 
exists even to the northward of the Cape. 

A large ship bound to India, whilst working 
out of Table Bay, struck on the Wolf Rock, 
about one mile to the south of Robben Island. 
She instantly sunk, and very soon after went to 
pieces. In the course of about ten days after- 
wards, some of her cargo, consisting of pipes of 
wine, were found on the beach in Table Bay; 
evidently proving, that in this interval of time 
they had been drifted round the Cape Point by 
a current, and also that there is an indraught 
into Table Bay from the westward, although a 
slight current has generally been found setting 
out of it. This indraught can be only occasioned 
by the above counter-current, which is supposed 
to extend about two miles from the coast. 

Some few years ago the beacon of the Whittle 
Rock, in the middle of Table Bay, was washed 
away by the violence of the sea, and found some 
miles to the eastward of Cape Sagulhas. This 
beacon consisted of a large spar, about seventy- 
five feet long, and fourteen inches in diameter, 
and could not have been transferred to the place 
where it was found but by the effects ofa current. 
Unfortunately the time it had been drifting was 
not observed. This current is of great service 
to coasters, and ships rounding the Cape Point 
from Table Bay; and the above facts serve to 
prove its influence beyond a doubt. 





THE NIGER. 


A letter from Mr. M‘Queen, which appeared 
in a recent number of Blackwood’s Magazine, 
relating to the course of the Niger, and accom- 
panied by a map, excited some attention; and 
we have been rather surprised that its errors 
have neither been commented on by others, nor 
subsequently corrected by Mr. M‘Queen him- 
self. It is too late, after the river has been ac- 
tually explored, to favour the public with any 
speculations on its course; and when that course 
is, or might be, known to all, we are not required 
to be very tolerant towards the errors of any 
particular geographical gentleman, who chooses 
to publish his blunderings on the subject. With 
the map we shall trouble ourselves very little— 
it is on so diminutive a scale, that a few hundred 
miles of error are hardly discoverable—we leave 
it therefore to its fate, which is easily foreseen, 
and shall grapple with the more tangible part 
of Mr. M‘Queen’s communication—the plain 
English of his letter. 

Leaving the course of the river above Boossa, 
we will follow Mr. M‘Queen from that place 
downwards—the only part about which there 
were any doubts. “At Booss4,” says Mr. 
M‘Queen, “the Niger divides itself into three 
branches,—two of which are filled with rocks 
and rapids, but still passable by vessels; and 
the other, called Menai, where Park was lost, is 
a deep still-running stream.”’ Now we find by 
the paper read before the Geographical Society,t 





+ See Athenzum, July 2, No, 192. 
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on the authority of Lander, that the river flows 
by Boossa in one undivided channel; and as to 
the Menai being a part of the Niger, Clapper- 
ton indeed was led to believe so, because he 
approached Boossa from Wowow, and had to 
cross the Menai to enter the city; and on 
this authority Mr. M‘Queen makes the asser- 
tion, which is followed by that of Boossa being 
an island formed by the Niger. But had Boossa 
been situated on an island, most assuredly the 
Landers would have had to cross the Menai 
to enter the city. Such, however, was not the 
case; and from the simple circumstance of their 
entering Boossa from the west, in consequence 
of the jealousy between the chiefs of Kiama and 
Wowow, we ascertain the fact that Boossa is 
seated on the right bank of the Niger, and not 
on an island. ‘This was particularly explained 
by Mr. Barrow at the last meeting of the Geo- 
graphical Society, when Lander’s paper was read, 
and satisfactorily explains the cause of Clapper- 
ton’s errors. There are some rocks in the middle 
of the river nearly opposite to Boossa, on which 
there is little doubt that Park’s vessel struck, in- 
stead of being lost in the Menai; and as this part 
of the river is proverbially dangerous, both on 
account of these rocks and the increased rapidity 
of the stream, and avoided in consequence, we 
cannot subscribe to Mr. M‘Queen’s assertion, 
that “it is still passable by vessels ;” and there 
is another fact, in the absence of better autho- 
rity, which tends to strengthen our opinion, 
which is, that the ferry across the river into the 
Nouffie country is about twenty miles below the 
Menai, where the river is free from those dan- 
gers. This is the general route of the merchants 
from the desert when on their trading excursions 
to the country on the right bank of the Niger; 
and it seems to us probable, that so desirable a 
place as a city, which would afford both trade 
and protection to travellers, would have been 
at first selected for this ferry, had not the river 
been impassable from some such natural causes. 

“From Boossa,” says Mr. M‘Queen, “ the 

Niger proceeds south by Nyffe, and is joined in 
this part of its course by several considerable 
rivers, both from the east and from the west, to 
Fundah, a celebrated town to the eastward of 
Katungah, the capital of Yarriba.”” Where in 
the world could Funda have been, in the imagi- 
nation of Mr. M‘Queen, when he wrote this? 
Had he seen the map which accompanied Lan- 
der’s paper, he would have found, to his surprise, 
that the town of Funda is not on the Niger at 
all, but three days’ journey up the Tchadda, cal- 
culating from the junction of that river with the 
Niger; and the T’chadda is perhaps the large 
river Mr. M‘Queen alludes to as coming from 
the east. It is true that the Coodoonia enters 
the Niger between Boossa and the Tchadda; 
but Lander makes no mention of any other 
considerable rivers either from the east or 
west. From Boossa the river runs south about 
eighty miles as far as Rabba, separating the 
Nouftie country from Yarriba, where it turns 
suddenly to the east and south-east, as stated by 
Mr. Barrow, and receives the Coodoonia from 
the north. At Kacunda it again turns to the 
south, and receives the Tchadda about thirty 
miles below that town. ‘The river, therefore, at 
its first turning below Boossa, which is no doubt 
occasioned by the “granite hills of Yarriba,” 
is far away from Funda. 
_ Lander makes no mention of any river join- 
ing the Niger about Funda from the Mountains 
of the Moon; but no doubt Mr. M‘Queen has 
good reason to “ cling to the belief” that such 
is the case, as well as that Funda itself is on 
the Niger. 

“From Fundah,” says Mr. M‘Queen, “ the 
river bends its course south through Benin, in 
which country, and probably about seven de- 
grees of north latitude, it separates into nume- 
tous branches.” From the junction of the 





Tchadda the river assumes a S.W. course to 
the Benin country; and Mr. M‘Queen is not 
quite so wide of the truth as heretofore, respect- 
ing the commencement of the Delta; but we are 
not prepared to allow that the Rio Formosa is 
the parent stream, as he asserts, although it is 
a very large river, and certainly belongs to the 
Niger. Lander expressly stated his having ar- 
rived at a large lake, from whencea considerable 
branch ran to the S.E.—no doubt the old Cale- 
bar; but this lake is upwards of sixty miles 
from the Formosa branch. 

We have now arrived at the Delta, and Mr. 
M‘Queen admits that the river separates into 
numerous branches. That there may be “ twenty 
rivers” running into the sea through this alluvial 
Delta is very probable: we should be inclined 
to think even more. We do not know on what 
authority Mr. M‘Queen states the mouth of the 
Rio Formosa to be three and a half British 
miles in breadth. According to the best survey 
we have seen, it is not more than two, which is 
one of our reasons for doubting whether it be 
the parent stream of the Niger;—nor is the 
principal mouth of the New Calebar and Bonny 
more than eight British miles in breadth, instead 
of eleven, as asserted by Mr. M‘Queen. As to 
the breakers and bars at the mouths of all these 
rivers, they are to be expected in the common 
course of things ; and it would be no easy matter 
to find one without them. Whether the Old 
Calebar and the Rio del Rey belong to the Niger 
or not, must be left to the expeditions, which we 
hope shortly to see sent there, to determine. 

We have thus ventured to set Mr. M‘Queen 
right in some of his assertions—assured, from 
the pains which he has taken to describe the 
course of the river, that he is not one of those 
who only desire to maintain and bolster up their 
erroneous opinions. 

The Landers, by their steady perseverance in 
pursuit of the object of their mission, have put 
an end to the various speculations as to the 
termination of the river, and have completed 
one of the most important discoveries in Afri- 
can geography. The numerous theories which 
were advanced on the subject have all vanish- 
ed before the simple truth; but we must say 
that we were rather startled at finding Mr. 
Barrow accused of supporting that particular 
opinion which made the river terminate to 
the north. Whoever was the reviewer of Sir 
Rufane Donkin’s book, and the account of 
Clapperton’s last journey, in the Quarterly Re- 
view, was certainly of a different opinion. The 
concluding words in the review of Sir Rufane 
Donkin’s work are these :—“ Having reached 
the ninth parallel without obstruction, the Quorra 
(for that is its native name,) either turns to the 
eastward and becomes the Sharg, or continues 
to the southward, and falls into the Bight of 
Benin. There is no other alternative; and 
while testimonies are in favour of the former, 
appearances would incline us to adopt the latter.” 
This does not savour much of the Niger ter- 
minating to the northward. The opinion of the 
late Major Rennell, however, appears to have 
subsequently inclined the reviewer to adopt 
the former of these theories: and who would not 
give way to so high an authority? This able 
geographer, as we find from a letter quoted in 
the Quarterly Review, in the article on Clapper- 
ton’s book, says, “This river, like an eel, seems 
to slip out of our fingers, when we think we have 
the fastest hold of him. * * * With respect to 
the general subject of the Niger ancient, as well 
as the supposed modern one, and that of the 
middle ages, (Edrissi, &c.) I have now little doubt 
that its supposed continuous course was made up 
of different parts of different rivers running nearly 
in the same general parallel (i. e. east and west), 
but never paid much attention to by travellers 
in respect of their courses.” 

In this opinion we agree; and it has been 





strengthened by seeing the course of the river 
as laid down by Lander. The fact of the Niger 
meeting the Tchadda at nearly the termination 
of its long easterly course, and this river coming 
from the east, in nearly the same parallel, from 
a height of land, on the other side of which an- 
other ‘T'chadda or Sharg runs to the east, and 
terminates in Lake Tchad, precisely confirms 
this idea, that the Niger has been erroneously 
made up of different parts of different rivers. 
But there is nothing in this reasoning that makes 
the river terminate to the northward, unless 
falling into Lake Tchad be so, which cannot be 
admitted. 

We entertain a proper respect for Mr. 
M‘Queen’s geographical acquirements, and have 
every desire to see them appreciated. We are, 
however, staunch advocates for preserving the 
original native names of all parts newly found ; 
and should all the branches of this magnificent 
river possess names, we would not remove one 
of them for the sake of perpetuating the name 
of any geographer. The only instance where 
we might be inclined to break through this rule, 
would be in giving the name of the Lander to 
the branch by which the brothers descended. 

With regard to the consequences of this 
discovery, we anticipate that African timber 
will be the principal and most important ar- 
ticle of commerce. Cotton will form the next, 
as it is found in great plenty on many parts of 
the banks. Tobacco might be had for merely 
taking it away; but of this we have enough al- 
ready, so at least think our West India planters. 
The natives have little else to offer us, except- 
ing some ivory, and palm oil. If the bark of the 
mangrove, as has been stated, hereafter prove 
to be good for tanning, the Delta of this river 
will afford plenty of it; but timber for our navy, 
and cotton for our home and foreign markets, 
we think likely to become the staple commo- 
dities of the country. 

Respecting the important question of the 
slave trade, great will be the disappointment and 
wrath of the natives at our attempt to stop 
the traffic. Accustomed to it for ages, they 
look on it as the principal trade of their 
country—hence their bloodless wars among 
each other; the prisoners being taken unhurt, 
that they may sell well in the market. Forming, 
as the Niger does, the great outlet to the slave 
trade in this part of the country, it will be long 
before we shall be able to induce the natives to 
abandon the horrid traffic; and our first visits 
up the river will probably meet with opposition, 
if not hostile attacks. From these, however, 
little harm will ensue, as a good steam-boat 
would run down a whole fleet of their largest 
canoes. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Tuts Society held its usual monthly meetin 
on the Ist inst., E.T. Bennett, Esq. in the chair.— 
The minutes of the last meeting having been 
read and confirmed, the monthly report stated 
the number of visitors to the Gardens during 
August to have been 43,833, and the amount of 
money taken 1989/. 9s. The whole receipts of 
the Society for the month 2592/. 16s. 3d., and 
the balance at the banker’s, 3201/7. 13s. 4d. It 
was also announced that His Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests had granted ad- 
ditional land in the Park, by which the Gardens 
of the Society would be considerably augmented. 
Twenty-four foreign members were balloted for, 
and elected, including scientific naturalists of 
the principal countries of Europe, and Messrs. 
G. Ord, Cooper, & Say, of America. The dona- 
tions to the library, museum, and menagerie, 
were very considerable. 
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PARIS ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 
Protection to Shipping. 


Amongst other business transacted at the 
sitting of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, on 
the 22nd of last month, was the reading of a 
memoir from M. Mounin, in which he proposes 
that ships should have leathern vessels, filled 
with air, fastened along their sides, so as to keep 
them floating when their planks are driven in 
by striking against rocks, or have started from 
the violence of a heavy sea.—[ Our own country- 
man, Mr. Watson, long since proposed the same 
thing, only recommending copper instead of 
leather tubes; and read a paper on the subject 
at the Royal Institution, and illustrated his ob- 
servations by experiments. ] 

M. Geoffroy read a communication on the 
subject of a flame, which has repeatedly issued 
from the surface of a court-yard in the Chateau 
de Marolles, near Coulommiers, in the depart- 
ment of the Seine and Marne. The flame first 
burst forth in the day-time, when it smote a 
horse, which was just coming out of an adjacent 
stable. It spread in every direction with great 
rapidity, to the great terror of the men, as well 
as the horses, collected on the spot, but without 
doing them any injury. The flame did not 
emit the smallest perceptible smoke. 








FINE ARTS 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


The Battle of Palm Sunday. H. Andrews pinx. 
et lithog. 


WE spoke highly of Mr. Andrews on a former 
occasion, and we think highly of him still, 
though there is too much general resemblance 
between this and his former work. There is, 
however, a great deal of vigour and boldness 
both in the design and execution of the picture 
before us; it is at times, perhaps, somewhat ex- 
cessive, but anything is better than tameness 
and insipidity; and we bate not a jot‘of our 
good hopes of this artist. 


Illustrations of American Ornithology ; reduced 
from the Original Work of Alexander Wilson. 
London, Spooner. 


Tuts work is to be published in Numbers, each 
containing eight plates. The coloured copies 





are finished with great care, and when bound | 


up with the work, will make 4 one of the most 
beautiful, as it is now one of the most delightful, 
in the language. 


The Countess Grey. Engraved by Dean from 
an original miniature. 


Tuts is one of the beautiful series of the female 
nobility which ornament La Belle Assemblée. It 
is, however, among the few that we cannot com- 
mend—the “original miniature” must be a poor 
affair ;—but the face is engraved with great 
delicacy. 


Paganini. Painted from life and drawn on stone 
by T. Bulmer. 

A bold and effective drawing, and a very good 

likeness. 


Scotch Drink. In illustration of Burns. 
View in Venice. David Cox; engraved by Chas. 
Castle. 

THESE are both to grace the Royal Lady's Ma- 
gazine, of this month, and the ‘ View in Venice’ 
would not disgrace the best of the Annuals. It 
is rarely that even Cox himself has equalled this 
picture. Ifthe Royal Lady's Magazine proceed 
after this fashion, selections from it will be 
bound up and treasured among illustrated works. 





‘Scotch Drink’ is well enough — but . the 
‘ View in Venice’ engrosses all our admiration. 
We will give the spirited proprietors of this 
work a hint. Let them remember what a fortu- 
nate thought was the series of Female Nobility— 
it ranged human vanity on the side of the work 
—now, would not a series of the Country Seats 
of our nobility, done by such men as Cox, and 
Robson, and other of our more eminent water- 
colour artists, and in such taste and style as this 
of Venice, be equally attractive ?—and let a plea- 
sant graphic description accompany the View. 
We once suggested this to Mr. Prout for a 
Landscape Annual; but the Joyal Lady’s Ma- 
gazine is quite as costly in its twelvemonth’s 
embellishments as any Annual, and the only 
question is, how the liberal spirit in which it 
is conducted can be most advantageously di- 
rected. 
—_—_—_—_ 


PATRONAGE OF ART. 
We copy the following from the Times :— 


“ We have great pleasure in publishing the 
following just observations from the Westmin- 
ster Review; the more especially as we have 
sometimes to express our dissent from some of 
the opinions of that journal in somewhat unqua- 
lified terms :— 

“The only patronage that can develop the 





latent powers of art, and be worth one farthing , 


to it,—to artists is another thing,—must be | o 


The best therefore for 
| to communicate the above resolution to the gentlemen 


founded on knowledge. 
art is, to inform the public mind, awaken public 
feeling, make men sensible of what is great in 
art, and of the greatness of art itself; and then 
public judgment shall nourish and excite genius, 
and direct patronage; for patrons of art are 
not necessarily judges of art; they purchase a 
picture or a statue as they buy a watch ora 


has perhaps touched our vanity, and brought 
us to the confession, that the article referred to 
was written by the editor of the Atheneum: 
but we would willingly persuade ourselves, that 
as the passage has been thought worthy of being 
copied into other papers, we have a sufficient 
apology for noticing it, in the desire to correct 
a typographical error of some consequence, 
which has hitherto passed without observation, 
We are in all the papers made to say, that “art 
is dependent on principles which are inimitable,” 
—it should, of course, be immutable, as printed 
above. We shall hereafter perhaps enlarge upon 
the subject in our own pages. 


MR. HUSKISSON’S LIVERPOOL MONUMENT. 


Tue Committee of Management for a monu- 
ment to this distinguished statesman applied 
for designs to several eminent sculptors: of the 
number were Baily, Joseph, and Gibson. The 
two former sent designs; the latter declined, 
saying, he never entered into competition with 
other artists. The Committee have since had a 
meeting, and they came to the following singular 
resolution :— 

«The Committee having taken into consideration the 
different models that have been placed before them, 
for a marble statue or monumental group to the me. 
mory of the late Mr. Huskisson— Resolved, That it is the 
Opinion of the Committee that none of the models are 
such a character as to induce the Committee to 
adopt them. Resolved, that the secretary be requested 


who have sent models, accompanied by an expression 


| of the thanks of the Committee for the trouble they 


buh] cabinet, and the preference is dependent | 


on the opinion of others. 
art rose and grew great in the free states of 
Greece, the free cities of Italy, and the half-free 
states of the Netherlands. Art dependent on 
patronage is dependent on favour, and fluctuates 
with the opinions of the patrons; art itself is 
dependent on principles which are immutable ; 
the one seeks to have, the other to merit; the 


| one desires present profit, the other permanent 


fame. Patronage is more consequent on the 
temper and the pliancy than on the genius of 
the artist: it confers favours, and the less merit 
the greater favour: it is ostentation in the one, 
and servility in the other; there is no commu- 
nity of feeling. Genius would rarely benefit by 
patronage, for it demands homage; it is borne 
up by self-respect, not lifted up by another. 
Who patronized Wilkie in “the minority of 
genius,”’ when he ate his hasty meal in the back 
settlements of Slaughter’s Cotfee-house 2? Who 
“fostered the feebleness” of Martin?—two of 
the most original men of the age. In what 
patron’s lap was Chantrey nursed and dry- 
nursed? Is it not notorious that these and 
others,—Turner, Stanfield, Mulready,—fought 
their way single-handed and _ self-dependent 
into fame and reputation? Patronage of Art! 
Why not patronize Poctry? It has, indeed, 
been the fashion more than once; and what was 
the result? A Shakspeare ora Milton? No; 
Stephen Duck and Mrs. Yearsley. And who 
were they? Ask Queen Anne and Hannah 
More; they patronized them, and not we. But 
was not Burns patronized? Ay, truly; but it 
was Nature made him a poet,—patronage made 
him an exciseman.’ ” 

The article from which this is an extract, ap- 
peared more than twelve months since, in the 
Westminster Review, and we are quite at a loss 
to understand how it came to attract the atten- 
tion of the Zimes after so long resting in quiet. 
The commendation of so influential a journal 


Hence it was that | 





have taken.” 

Why, this is strange indeed ! Surely the Com- 
mittee were bound, according to all precedents, 
to have given the work to some one of the com- 
petitors ; and the talents of Baily or Joseph are 
such as would justify the choice. But this is 
not all. The Committee have bestowed it on 
Gibson, who was no competitor, thereby insulting 
all who were; and they have given it also to one 
who lives in a foreign land, where labour and 
marble are cheap, and where he can work free 
from taxation. 


On Friday of last week, Mr. Stanfield, having 
completed one of his large pictures for the King, 
had the honour, previous to the levee, of pre- 
senting it to His Majesty ; it is the View of Ports- 
mouth, showing not only the town, but the ship- 
ping, &c. lying offit. His Majesty was pleased to 
testify his entire approbation of the performance, 
in which we most critically agree, for we esteem 
it the best picture (though we remember his St. 
Michael’s Mount well) the artist has yet produced. 
Mr. Stanfield had also the honour of show- 
ing His Majesty the sketch forthe great picture 
he is about commencing for him, of the Opening 
of the New London Bridge. Many a Canaletti 
and Guardi have we seen, rich in all the cere- 
monial pomp of the Venetians, on their Adriatic 
Sea, but few so splendid as this sketch of our own 
triumphing on the bosom of Father Thames; it 
bids fair to be a splendid picture, and will hand 
down to future generations a fine representation 
of this magnificent pageant. 





Being a short time sirice in the studio of Mr. 
Boxall, we had the pleasure of seeing a very 
beautiful picture he had just completed, of ‘ Cor- 
delia receiving by a messenger the news of the 
ill-treatment of her father Lear.’ The text of 
the poet has not often been more happily illus- 
trated—there was equal beauty and feeling in 
the picture, and we are well pleased to see that 
the Committee of Taste, at Liverpool, agree 
with us, and have rewarded the painter with 
their prize of fifty guineas. It is by far the 
best picture we have seen from the artist’s 
pencil, 
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MUSIC 


GIULIO REGONDI. 


WE have, on several occasions, noticed the 
extraordinary musical talents of this beautiful 
child; but his engagement at the Adelphi 
Theatre with the English Opera Company, 
having brought him more immediately before 
the public, we shall offer a more detailed ac- 
count of him. 

This juvenile musician, only eight years and 
five months old, is tall and strongly formed for 
his age. His face, surrounded by flowing curls of 
yellow hair, realizes those graceful forms of youth- 
ful loveliness, so exquisitely conceived and exe- 
cuted by Leonardo da Vinci and Giulio Romano. 

Guitar-players alone can form a just estimate 
of the immense difficulties which Giulio Re- 
gondi has overcome upon this instrument, and 
all are surprised at the power and almost mira- 
culous beauty of his tone—sweet, silvery, and 
clear as a bell. The Adelphi is certainly not 
calculated for an advantageous display of his 
powers—he might almost as well play in a tub; 
but if he can produce such effect at this house, 
what might he not achieve at one of our larger 
and better constructed theatres ? 

In an age, teeming with musical prodigies— 
when mechanical difficulties, which would have 
been deemed insurmountable by our grandfathers, 
are overcome by every tyro—the mere instru- 
mental execution of Giulio Regondi, however 
wonderful, must be considered as the least of 
his merits. His claims to musical pre-eminence 
are of a far higher order. He displays the re- 
fined taste and judgment of an experienced 
professor, and that which, in other musical chil- 
dren, is developed only with the dawning of 
manhood, seems already matured in him. Not 
only does he play with exquisite taste and feel- 
ing, but his style is perfectly original ; every- 
thing is given according to his own conception, 
and with a finish scarcely to be believed. We 
have conversed on this subject with Paganini 
himself,t who has expressed to us his most 
unqualified astonishment and delight at young 
Regondi’s performances. 

The little fellow, besides his musical talent, 
has a strong passion for drawing, and will, no 
doubt, pursue the art in addition to that of 
music. He learns with rapidity everything he 
undertakes, yet he is in every respect a child 
of eight years old, a well-behaved unassuming 
boy, fond of the pursuits and pleasures of his 
age, who will leave his guitar to run after a 
butterfly, to play at battledore or at ball, sail a 
boat of his own making in a wash-hand basin, 
or blow soap bubbles; nor does he ever appear 
happier than when playing with children of his 
own age, over whom he scems unconscious of 
any superiority. 

His mother died in giving him birth; but he 
has never been separated from his father, who 
has been his sole instructor. We are informed 
that the boy is to be educated among us, it be- 
ing his father’s wish that he should become 
permanently a resident in this country ; we have 
only to hope that encouragement and patronage 
will afford him the means of doing so. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Overture to the romantic Opera of Lulu, produced 
at Copenhagen, and performed at the Theatre 
Royal, Covent Garden; composed and ar- 
ranged for the Pianoforte, with an accompa- 
niment for the Flute, by F. Kuhlan. Green. 

An allegro assai, con molto fuoco, in p minore 

for eight pages, and majore for the remainder, 





+ It may not be known to many of our readers, that 
Paganini’s guitar-playing is only to be equalled by his 
performance on the violin. He never plays on the 
former in public, but uses it to compose by, as other 
P use the pianoforte, 





exhibiting considerable spirit and effect, admi- 
rably adapted for the purpose intended—a dra- 
matic overture. ‘The composer (whose name is 
new to us) is a well-informed musician of some 
talent : his composition, as well as his adaptation 
for piano and flute, is effected in the best taste 
and style. 








L’ Alégresse, Gth Set; Zerbini’s 31st Set of New 
Quadrilles: the Subjects from the King of the 
Alps (Der Alpenkonig ); the music by Wenzel 
Miller; arranged by L. Zerbini. Johanning 
& Whatmore. 

THESE very pretty melodies are exceedingly 

well adapted for the purpose intended—namely, 

to be danced to the composition of Miller (a 

very clever German writer)—evince admirable 

science—and Zerbini has not suffered it to eva- 
porate in the translation to quadrille airs. 


Scotlznd’s blue-eyed Fair : written and composed 
expressly for Madame Vestris; the poetry, 
in answer to Sir Walter Scott’s ‘ Bonny blue 
Cap,’ by H. Brandreth, jun ; the music by G. 
Lull. 

Ir Madame Vestris has not yet sung this ballad 

in public, she would do well to take the hint im- 

plied in the title, for it is a pretty characteristic 

song, exhibiting taste and simplicity. Some 
errors disfigure the publication, especially at 
the conclusion of the last verse—the last two 

notes should be c p instead of B c. 





I'm thine, e’en for ever: a Ballad ; sung by Mr. 
Wilson at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden ; 
the words and melody by W. R. Hayward; 
the symphonies and accompaniments by J. 
R. M‘Farlane. Purday. 

Tuts union of poetry and music renders this 


production one of the best we have reviewed for | 


some time ;—the language is elegant, poetic, and 
expressive—the melody, chaste and pleasing. 














MISCELLANEA 





Surrey Zoological Gardens.—We stated a short 
time since, that the works at these gardens were 
proceeding rapidly to a state of completion. We 
are happy to hear, that the following letter has 
been received by Mr. Cross, wherein Her Ma- 
jesty kindly consents to become patroness :— 

“ Windsor Castle, Aug. 29. 

«S1r,—Having had the honour to submit to the 
Queen the prospectus of the Surrey Zoological Gardens, 
together with your letter of the 24th inst., soliciting her 
Majesty’s patronage to an undertaking calculated to aid 
the science of Zoology, and promote the recreation and 
amusement cf the public, 1 am commanded to signify 
to you, that provided the present undertaking is not 
considered in opposition, but only in the true spirit of 
rivalry, to the establishment in the Regent’s Park, her 
Majesty is graciously pleased to comply with your re- 
quest, and to allow you to make use of her Majesty’s 
name, as patroness of the Surrey Zoological Gardens. 
1 am, Sir, your most obedient humble servant. 

“ Mr. KE. Cross.” (Signed) ‘J. Barron.” 

An incident is mentioned in Zhe Times as 
having occurred during the removal of the ani- 
mals. <A leopard that has long been imprisoned 
in Exeter Change, and subsequently in the 
King’s Mews, appeared to view with the utmost 
indifference the efforts of the workmen to place 
his cage on the spot destined to receive it, and 
lay very quiet. Having caught sight of a horse 
that was grazing in the grounds, in an instant 
the leopard darted with great rapidity from the 
bottom of the cage to the iron bars, and finding 
himself disappointed from reaching his prey, 
showed signs of extraordinary excitement, and 
roaring tremendously. The horse took fright 
and ran off, the leopard in the meantime having 
sprung to the top of his cage and straining his 
eyes to catch a sight of his intended victim. 

Gratuitous Exhibitions.—A correspondent sug- 
gests that, on the day of the approaching 
coronation, all Exhibitions, particularly the 





Zoological Gardens, should be thrown open 
to the public free of expense. “ Exhibi- 
tions of natural history,” he observes, “ are 
extremely interesting to the humbler classes, 
as all must have observed who have wit- 
nessed the visits of the French of the lowest 
rank, on the public days, at the Jardin des 

Plantes. On such an event as the coronation, 

the people ought to participate in the joyousness 

of the occasion; especially under the circum- 
stances of a mutilated ceremony, which will 
greatly abridge the out-door spectacle. Besides, 
it is undoubtedly very desirable, on such a day, 
to divide the crowd, by calling them to amuse- 
ments in different directions. If it is thought 
that a gratuitous admission to the Zoological 

Gardens is too indiscriminate, it might be con- 

fined to those only who presented tickets, which 

any respectable person may procure. I, how- 
ever, would rather that they should be thrown 
open without any restriction whatever.” 

Curious Discovery.—In digging among the 
ruins of an ancient temple, discovered a short 
time ago in that quarter of the city of Granada, 
in Spain, called Albaycin, several stones and 
plates of lead were found with inscriptions, im- 
porting that the original acts of the council held 
in 304 at Illiberis, or Elvia, were deposited near 
that place ; upon which they continued digging, 
and on the 2nd of July, to their great satisfac- 
tion, found in a neat stone chest, which shut very 
close, the acts they sought for. They are en- 
graved on several plates of lead, in gothic cha- 
racters, and signed “ Peter, priest and secretary 
to the council of Illiberis,” and are now actually 
translating into Spanish. 

Education in France.—The proportion of edu- 
cated persons among the inferior classes of 
French society, may be estimated from the fol- 
lowing classification of the recruits, raised for 
increasing the army in the year 1830: 

Young men who could readonly . . . . . 12,801 
—— whocould read and write . . . 121,079 
—- who could neither read nor write . 153,635 
—— whose attainments could not be as- 

. certained . «. 6 « © «© «© « 7,460 
294,975 

Fight with and Capture of a Seal.—Extract 
of aletter fromthe Isle of Wight, dated Aug. 24. 
—‘ We took boat at Freshwater Gate intend- 
ing to sail round the Needles and land in Allum 
Bay. As we passed Pepper Rock I observed a 
seal basking on one of the fragments. The 
boatman immediately landed and advancing cau- 
tiously succeeded in passing a running noose 
over its head. Ina moment the struggle began— 
the seal plunged into the sea and the man, who 
had no place to make the rope fast, had to with- 
stand all its desperate efforts to liberate itself. 
From the nature of the shore, although within 
eight yards distance, we were unable to land 
and render assistance; for more than an hour 
did the struggle continue—the seal roared at 
times like a bull, and seemed resolved to 
change the order of battle and to attack the 
man: we, however, succeeded in handing our 
hero a boat-hook, and by repeated blows on 
the head he at last gained the victory. It was 
not, however, without great difficulty that we 
got his prize into the boat. It measured from the 
tip of the nose to the end of the hind fins seven 
feet five inches, four feet four inches round the 
body, and weighed nearly four hundred weight.” 





New-Harmony, Ind. U.S., June 25. 

Indian Relics.—In the vicinity of this town 
are abundant evidences, that at a former period 
a large population inhabited this bank of the 
Wabash. Many graves are still visible on the 
blufis; and on the northwest extremity of the 
town are many tumuli, which the annual efforts 
of the plough have not reduced to the common 
level. Several individuals connected with this 
establishment, lately opened one of these mounds 
and found an arrangement of flat stones, enclos- 
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ing human bones, which crumbled under the 
touch. A more interesting relic, however, 
which occurred with them was a small wooden 
instrument, shaped somewhat like a common 
retort, but less curved, about four inches 
long. It had been entirely covered or sheathed 
with copper, which is now completely oxydized; 
the included wood is much decayed, but evi- 
dently owes its preservation to the protection 
of the copper sheathing. We have no conjec- 
ture relative to the use to which this instrument 
was applied. But it affords an additional proof 
that the aborigines availed themselves, to a con- 
siderable extent, of the malleable copper ore, 
so abundant in many localities near Lake Supe- 
rior. It appears to have been transmitted to 
every part of the country by a commercial inter- 
change, and many ancient tumuli have furnished 
the cabinets of the curious with articles of the 
metal of various forms, in attestation of this 
traffic. Some arrow-heads and knives of flint 
were also found in the same mound. This knife 
resembles the obsidian knives of the ancient 
Asteques or rather perhaps the Toultees, found 
in abundance in the vicinity of the town of 
Chalco in Mexico, and which are figured in one 
of the late numbers of Silliman’s Journal.—This 
seems to strengthen the conjecture that the re- 
mote ancestry of the present Mexican Indians, 
erected those mounds and embankments so 
liberally scattered over this country, the origin 
of which is unknown to the tradition of our red 
men. 


Extraordinury Weighing Machine.— Amuel, 
the mechanician and optician to his Prussian 
Majesty, lias recently invented a weighing-ma- 
chine for grain, which has excited universal ad- 
miration at Berlin. Though it does not exceed 
four inches in length, it is capable of weighing 
a hundred and thirty-six pounds at a time. 

Test of Contagion in Cholera.—The courage of 
the celebrated Desgenettes has at length a rival 
in a French physician at Warsaw named Vay- 
rot, who has been inoculated with the blood of 
a patient in cholera, in order to ascertain the 
fact of contagion in cases of that dreadful 
scourge. Such devotion merits the highest 
praise. It is to be hoped, for the sake of huma- 
nity, that he may not fall a sacrifice to his zeal. 

Singular Effects of Cholera.—It is stated in late 
accounts from Russia that the disease attacked 
only the lower classes in Moscow—but at St. 
Petersburgh, all classes. A singular odour was 
perceptible in the air after the appearance of 
the disease resembling that arising from dross of 
heated iron. It has been observed that the least 
change of diet has induced attacks—one person 
on drinking a cup of cold milk—another after 
bathing in the river, died in a few hours. The 
diet adopted in Russia as preventive, is, eating 
no other animal food than beef, and drink- 
ing nothing lower in temperature than the air of 
the apartment; abstaining from fruits and ve- 
getables, and full feeding. 

Egypt.—(From a letter dated Cairo, 4th May 
1831.)—Above seventy thousand workmen are 
at this moment employed in the excavation, 
cleansing, or lining of canals. Mohamed Ali is 
greatly increasing his plantations of mulberry 
trees and olives, from which very lucrative re- 
sults may be anticipated. The cultivation of 
poppies, intended for the production of opium, 
is in progress of considerable extension. This 
article was a favourite product of Upper Egypt 
in ancient times, when it was known under the 
name of Opium of Said. He calculates upon 
having ultimately one hundred thousand feddans 
(nearly 66,000 acres) of this valuable plant under 
cultivation. The present price of the article is 
9s. 6d. per pound. 

A public library for the reception of all works 
devoted to elementary instruction is about to be 
established in Paris. 
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Monkey Gleaners.—Chinese ingenuity is said 
to have succeeded in teaching monkies to gather 
tea on those spots which are not accessible to man 
but at the hazard of life. The monkies clamber 
up to the tea-plants, gather the green leaves from 
between the branches, and throw them down to 
those who are standing below. In order to en- 
courage them to exertion, their masters throw 
up food to them from time to time. There is 
still another useful lesson which the Chinese 
have taught them. The labourer drives a herd 
of the monkies who congregate in the moun- 
tain-wildernesses, into a part of the country 
which abounds in the tea-plant, and then sets 
about worrying and hunting them. The monkies 
in their retreat break off the tenderest branches 
of the plant, and throw them at their pursuer, 
who gathers them forthwith under his arm, with 
thanks for the shower of missiles.—Javashe 
Courant. 











METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 


Days of | Thermom. | Barometer. ends a 
W.XMon. | Max. Min. | Ne Winds. | Weather. 























Th. 25) 74 52 | 29.50 N.W. Cloudy. 
Fr. 26/74 51 | 29.60 |S.toS.W. Clear. 
Sat. 27/76 55 Stat. S.W. | Cloudy. 
Sun. 23 | 74 5A | 29.85 Ww. | Clear. 
Mon. 29) 75 56 | 29.95 W. —s| Ditto, a.m. 
Tues. 30/73 62 | Stat. Ww. Cloudy, 
Wed. 3173 51 | 2980 | W. | Cloudy. 
Prevailing Clouds.—Cir Cc lostratus. 


Nights and mornings fair. 

Mean temperature of the week, 62°. 
Astronomical Observations. 

Sun and Saturn in conj. on Monday, 8h. 45m. A.M. 

Moon in Perigeum on Wednesday, th. p.m. 

Venus’s geocen. long. on Wed. 17° 21 in Libra. 


Mars’s ~ - 15° 14’ in Virgo. 
Jupiter’s — _ 14° 15’ in Aquarius, 
Sun’s oa — 7° 17’ in Virgo. 


Length of day on Wed. 12h. 36m.; decreased, 2h. 58m. 


Sun’s horary motion, 2’ 24’. Logarithmic aumber of 
distance, .004336. 





Our meteorological contributor having proved a de- 
faulter in our pages of dast week, we present the fol- 
lowing summary to rectify the omission. 

Highest temp.of the wk. 75°| Winds northerly. 

Lowest — — — 54 |Weather cloudy and fair. 
Mean — — — 64.5 | Prev. Clouds, Cumulus, Cir- 
Mean atmosph. pres. 28.77 | rocumulus, Cirrostratus. 

















Athenxaum Avbertisement. 
NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS. 





Forthcoming.—The Life of Frederic the Great, 
King of Prussia. By George (Agar Ellis) Lord Dover. 
2 vols. 8vo. 

A Dictionary, Practical, Theoretical, and Historical, 
of Commerce and Commercial Navigation. By J. R. 
M‘Culloch, Esq. 8vo. with Maps. 

The Traditions of Lancashire, 2nd series. 2 vols. Svo. 
By J. Roby, M.R.S.L. 

Just subscribed.—Prichard’s Eastern Origin of the 
Celtic Nations, 8vo. 7s.—Bradley’s Sermons preached 
at Clapham, 8vo. 10s. 6d.—Aldine Poets, Vol. 16, Gold- 
smith, fc. 8vo. 5s.— Bernays’ Key to German Exercises, 
12mo. 4s.—Hall’s Short Family Prayers, 18mo. 2s.— 
Hughes’s Divines, No. 16, Jeremy ‘laylor, Vol. 4, 8vo. 
7s. 6d.—Kelly’s Cambist, 2nd edit. 2 vols. in one, 4to. 
32. 3s.—Roscoe’s Novelist’s Library, Vol. 3, Peregrine 
Pickle, Vol. 1, fc. 8vo. 5s.—Heurteloup’s Principles of 
Lithotrity, 8vo. 1/.—Henderson’s Plain Rules for Im- 

roving the Health, 12mo. 6s.—Waverley Novels, 

ol. 28, Peveril of the Peak, 12mo. 5s.—Watson’s 
Theological and Critical Dictionary, Part 1, 8vo. 3s.— 
Youne’s Elements of Integral Calculus, 8vo. 9s.—Stan- 
dard Novels, Vol. 7, Porter’s Scottish Chiefs, 12mo. 6s. 
—The Pulpit, Vol. 17, 8vo. 7s. 6d.—Essay on the Fu- 
ture Destinies of Europe, 8vo. 4s.—Ellis’s Polynesian 
Researches, Vol. 4, 12mo. 6s.— Baines’s History of |.an- 
caster, Vol. 1, Ist Division, 4to. 15s.; proofs, 12. 5s. ; 
India proofs, 1/. 10s.—M‘Kernan on Printing and - 
ing Silks, 8vo. new edit. 7s. 6¢.—Valpy’s Classical Li- 
brary, Vol. 21, Thucydides, Vol. 2, 18mo. 4s. 6d.— 
Family Library, Vol. 24, Brewster’s Life of Newton, 
18mo. 5s.—lrving’s Confessions of Faith, &c. 12mo. 85s. 
Austin Hall, or After-Dinner Conversations, 12mo. 5s, 
Bennett’s History and Prospects of the Church, 12mo. 
4s.—Annual Register for 1830, Vol. 72, 16s.—Cary’s 
Itinerary, 14s.—Valpy’s Sallust, with English Notes, 
12mo. 4s. 6d. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


A NEW LIGHT. 
ONES'S PATENT PROMETHEANS, for 


producing instant Light, without the aid of a Bottle or any 
apparatus, and, unlike any other fire-box, of whatever descrip- 
tion, there is no possibility of their getting out of repair in any 
climate. This is the most simple and best mode of producing 
Light ever invented, No bed-room, drawing-room, or counting- 
house should be without them; for cigar smokers they are un- 
equalled: on coach, horseback, or sea, in any current of air, they 
still retain their fire, and emit, on being burnt, a fragrant perfume; 
are perfectly innocent aad free from danger. 

JONES’S LUCIFERS, OR CHLORATE 

MATCHES, 

This is a very simple and cheap mode of producing instant 
Light, simply by drawing the Match through Sand Paper, and 
will never impair by keeping. 1s. per Box. May be had of all 
respectable Chemists, Tobacconists, &c. throughout the Kingdom. 
—As these Matches are now imperfectly imitated by an un- 
principled fellow, to prevent disappointment please to observe 
that others are now substituted without the name and address, 
*S. Jones, Light House, 201, Strand,’—The following inventions 
and improvements by S. Jones, are sold wholesale and retail :— 


S. JONES’S NEW PHILOSOPHICAL PASTILE, 


For perfuming and disinfecting dining, drawing, and bed rooms; 
the most simple and elegant Pastile ever invented, for — 
parties or crowded apartments, They will be found to emit the 
most fragrant perfume that can be imagined, They burn with 
any kind of spirituous perfume, such as Eau de Cologne, Lavender 

ater, &c., which may be varied at pleasure, The expense of 
burning is not One Penny per Hour. 

S. JONES’S ETNAS, 
for boiling half a pint of water in three minutes, 
BACHELOR’S DISPATCH, 

for boiling a quart of water, and cooking a steak, chop, or eggs, 
In nine minutes, 

PERIPURIST CONJURORS, and every description of PORT 
ABLE KITCHENS, for ships, boats, g psy and water parties 
from 10s. 6d, to 14 guineas, to cook from one to twenty dishes 
Merchants and Captains will find it to their interest to visit the 
LIGHT HOUSE, 201,STRAND.—N.B. The New Kitchen is kept 
goiug on Tuesdays aud Fridays, from ove to three o’clock. 








TRHE ROYAL FAMILY, NOBILITY, 

LADIEs and GENTLEMEN, ought to be acquainted, it is 
now proved, that PRINCE’S Origival RUSSIA OIL, through 
the aromatic ingredients it is prepared with, is the best for pre- 
serving and promoting the Hair, will make it grow thick and 
long, prevent its falling off or ever turning grey, and is such a 
nourisher to the hair, that if even it has begun to turn grey, it 
will restore it again to its natural colour, if used fora few weeks, 
which hundreds of ladies have experienced ; and will restore hair 
on bald places, if the least sign of roots remain, Bat if persons 
are bald, and the roots are eutirely gone, it isagaiust nature that 
any article can restore it; and if any persons pretend they possess 
au article that will restore hair on bald places, it is untrue. There 
have started of late some hambugs, who have published for sale 
Balms, Bears’ Grease, Xc. and say they will restore hair on places 
that have been bald for years. Any sensible man must be con- 
vinced it is impossible, as there never was, nor ever could be, such 
a thing; and if it could be made, it would be worth 100, or even 
1000 guineas a bottle. Jn short, persons who have begun to get 
bald, ought to be particular to use the Russia Oil, as there must 
be a complaint in the scalp which will go farther, and carry off 
the hair entirely, if neglected; which bas been the case with 
many gentlemen, (the Inte Dukes of York, Kent, and other 
noblemen,) whofound, after using the Russia Oil, they preserved 
their remaining hair. 

Most physicians now recommend ladies and gentlemen who 
wear false hair, to rub their head before putting on the false 
hair, and particularly when taken off at night, with Prince’s 
Russia Oil, as they have experienced that those who wear it are 
subject to many complaints, as the warmth from the head makes 
the false hair shrink ; it becomes tight, makes a mark round the 
head, and prevents a free circulation of the blood, which causes 
head-ache, giddiness, pustules, &c., and, if neglected, often occa- 
sions apoplexy; but it is proved that by frequeatly rubbing the 
head all round with Prince’s Russia Oil, which, on account of 
the aromatic ingredients, is so wholesome, cooling, and refreshing 
to the head, that wearers of false hair will tind themselves com- 
fortable, and prevent the above complaints. Even medical gen- 
tlemen have been so satistied, that they recommended the late 
greatest Personaze to use the Russia Oil for the above purpose ; 
and, as a proof of the truth, Messrs, Bayley and Blew, Perfumers, 
Cockspur-street, had orders several times to send a dozen of 
Prince’s Russia Oil for the late King George IV, 

Ladies will find Prince’s Russia Oil preferable to any other 
article for dressing their own or false hair, as it gives it a natural 
gloss, softens, and curlsit; and they onglt to be particular in 
not using any perfumed Oils for their hair, being injurious, which 
is well known to the French, who used to be so partial to per- 
fumed Oils for the hair, that many found themselves grey before 
thirty, so that now more is exported to this and other Countries 
than is used in France. 

In the direction, Ladies and Gentlemen will find what a valu- 
able article the Russia Oil ia for the hair, as the late King George 
the Fourth and the present King of the French, and other persons 
of distinction, have patronized Prince’s celebrated Russia Oil. 

Ask for Prince’s Russia Oil. The ounce bottle, 5s.; a large 
bottie, containing five ounces, 1/. which is a saving; or a dozen 
large bottles, 10d. 


Ladies and Gentlemen may now possess 
an article which was much wanting: Through the extra va- 
luable gold ingredient with which it is prepared, the CELE- 
BRATED RUSSIA DYE is made so valuable, that there is no 
doubt it will change Red or Grey Hair, on the Head, Whiskers, 
or anywhere else, in a few minutes, to no other colour than dark 
brown-black, without any trouble, by merely pouring out a little 
of the dye in a wine-glass, and dipping a small painting. brush in 
it, and painting the hair with it. It will dry in a few minutes, 
and have the desired eflect. Particulars are in the directions 
sealed up with each bottle, so that any Lady or Gentleman can 
dye their own hair themseives, secretly, in afew minutes. 

sk for Prince’s Improved Russia’ Dye with the extra gold 
ingredient. Half-a-guinea per bottle; two bottles, 1/.; or @ 
dozen for 5/. 

Sold by the sole Proprietor, A. Prince, 9, Poland-street, Oxford- 
street (which name and address are on the wrapper and seal of 
each genuine bottle); and by Smyth and Nephew, New Bond- 
street, Perfumers to his Majesty and the Royal Family; Hendrie 
and Son, Titchbourne-street, ditto: Bayley and Blew, Cockspur- 
street, ditto; Johnston, 68, Cornhill; Sanger, 150, Oxford-street; 
and of all respectable Perfumers and Medicine Venders, 
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TO BOOKSELLERS. 


T° BE DISPOSED OF, a most respectable 
and old-established BUSINESS in a City of one of the Mid- 
land Counties. 

For particulars apply (post paid) to Mr. WILLATTS, 22, 
Paternoster-row. 





Literature, fine Arts, &c. 


POLLONICON. —The CORONATION 
GRAND MARCH and WALTZ, also the Seventh Fantasia 

ou the favourite airs from ‘ Cenerentola,’ with (ad. lib.) flute ac- 
companiment, e 3s. each, com: and performed on the 
Apollonicon with the greatest applause by Mr. Purkis, may now 
be had of Z. T. PURDAY, 45, High Holborn, where most of this 
admired author’s Fantasias and Divertimentos are published 


MISER. A Poem. 


Crescit amor nummi, quantum ipsa pecania crescit. 
London: BALDWIN and CRADOCK, 


This day is published, in 8vo. price 5s. 
T=: 





Now ready, 
HE PULPIT, Vol. 17, price 7s. 6d. canvas, 


with a splendid Portrait of Dr. Raffles ; containing about 
5v Original Sermons (entire), by the most eminent Preachers in 
the United Kingdom. 
The work is printed in the most elegant manner, and contains 
as much as three ordinary twelve-shilling volumes. 
No. 1 of Vol. 18 (price 3d.), containing two eloquent and im- 
pressive Sermons, will be r n Thursday morning next, as 
usual. (Communications for the Editor post paid.) 








In 18mo. the 2nd edition, corrected and considerably enlarged, 
price 5s, boards, 
GREEK and ENGLISH MANUAL 
LEXICON to the NEW TESTAMENT with Examples of 
the Irregular lutlections, &c. 
By J. H. BASS. 
London: Printed for BALDWIN and CRADOCK. 

In presenting a new edition of this little Manual to the public, 
the author has been induced to submit the whole to a strict revi- 
sion, to correct many errors, and to amplify and extend the defi- 
nitions of all important words. The quantity of new matter, 
indeed, which has been thus lacorporates, may almost entitle the 
present edition to be regarded as a new work. 











ENFIELD’S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS, 
Just published, in ismo. the 10th edition, carefully revised, 





b Pinang 3, Paternoster-row ; and sold by all Booksellers 
an ys 





Catalogues of which will be found affixed to the above.—Vocal : 
The ‘Songs for the Grave and Gay ;’ comprising ‘ He passed,’ 
‘1 know aspot,’ ‘ Upbraid me not,’ &c. are now printed separately ; 
or the complete volume, consisting of 10 Songs, price 12s. 


HE PICTURESQUE.—The SONGS, &c. 
in this successful Operetta; the Poetry by T. H. BAYLY, 
Esq.; the Music by J. BARNETT. 2s. each. 

* King Death.’ Song, sung by Mr. Phillips‘ 
the Poetry by Barry Cornwall, esq.; composed by the Chevalier 
Neukomm, uthor of ‘ Napoleon’s Midnight Review,’ and ‘ The 
Sea. 


‘Wine! Wine!’ Sung by Mr. Braham; 
composed by the Chevalier Neukomm. 35. 

* May Morn.’ Sung by Madame Stockhausen ; 
composed by the Chevalier Neukomm. 3s. 

‘ They have given thee to another.’ Ballad, 
sung by Mr. Parry, jun.; composed by Linley. 2s. 

FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 

‘The Witches’ Dance.’ Performed by Pa- 
ganini; arranged by Cramer. 2s. 6d. 

‘Recollections of Paganini.’ A Fantasia, by 
J,N. Hummel. 4s. 

‘Reminiscences of Paganini.’ A Fantasia, by 
Cramer. 46. 

‘La Galante.’ Brilliant Rondo, by J. N. 
Hummel. 4s. 

Venetian Air (Non giova il sospirar). A 
Rondo, by Cramer. 3s. 

Bagatelles, or Quadrilles for two Performers. 
By Griffin. 4s. 

CRAMER, ADDISON, and BEALE, 201, Regent-street. 








Dedicated to the QUEEN, by Her MAJESTY’S Special 
Permission. 


Just completed, in 9 Plates, price 4/. 4s. tinted, 


AC-SIMILES from DRAWINGS of POR- 

TRAITS by the late Sir THOMAS LAWRENCE, P.R.A. 

made at different Periods of his Life. Engraved by Mr. F. C, 
Lewis, Engraver of Drawings to the King. 

Published by Messrs. COLNAGHI, SON, and Co, Pall Mali East. 





N ACCOUNT ofthe ORIGIN of STEAM- 
BOATS in Spain, Great Britain, and America, and of their 
utroduction and Employment upon the River Thames beiween 


London and Gravesend to the present time, with plates. 


Published by EFFINGHAM WILSON, 88, Royal Exchange, 
London. Price 2s. 6d. 





BOOKS published by WHITTAKER, TREACHER, and Co. 
Ave Maria-lane, London. 


I. 

In post 8vo, with 20 Plates and a Map, price 12s. in cloth, 
GUIDE TO THE LAKES, 
in Cumberland, Westmorland, and Lancashire. 

By JOHN ROBINSON, D.D. Rector of Clifton, Westmorland. 


In 18mo., with 2 beautiful Ragveviags by E. Finden, and Maps, 
price 8s. bound and lettered, 
THE CAMBRIAN TOURIST; 
Or, Guide through Wales. The 7th edition. 
Ill. 
In Bv0. price 10s. 6d. cloth, lettered, 
FLORA DOMESTICA; 
Directions for the Treatment of Plantsin Pots, 
By the same Author, 
In 8v0. price 10s. 6d. bound and lettered, 
SYLVAN SKETCHES; 
A Companion to the Park and Shrubbery. 


lV. 
In 18mo, with several Engravings and Maps, price 5s. bound 
and lettere 


PINNOCK’S GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE. 


Vv. 

In 18mo. with several Engravings, price 6s. bound and lettered, 
FIRST LINES OF ZOOLOGY, 
By Question and Answer : for the use of the Young. By R. Mudie, 
Author of ‘The British Naturalist, 


VI. 
In 18mo, price 3s. 6d. half-bound, 
FRENCH PHRASEOLOGY; 
Or, Travellers’ Manual: being a Compendium ofsuch Phrases as 
most frequently occur in Conversation, In French and Eng- 
lish, By C. C, Hamilton, 








This day is published, 


LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGA- 
ZINE, No. CLXXXV., for September 1831. 

Contents: I. The Wishing-tree—Il. On Parliamentary Reform 
and the French Revolution. No. 9—IH. An Awia’ Leein’-like 
Story. By the Ettrick Shepherd—IV. Sir H, Parnell on Financial 
Reform—V. An Hour’s ‘Valk about Poetry—V1. On the Foreign 
Policy of the Whig Administration, No.1. Belgium—VIl. Opi- 
nions of an American Republican, and of a British Whig on the 
Bill—North American Review, and Colonel Stewart—V III. Dreams 
of Heaven. By Mrs. Hemans—IX. To a Butterfly near a Tomb, 
By the come—X. Noctes Ambrosiane. No. 58. 

Printed for WILLIAM BLACKWOOD, No. 45, George-street, 
Edinburgh ; and T. CADELL, Strand, London. 





HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE for 
August (published September 1), contains, among other 
Articles, a Memoir of the late James Northcote, esq. R.A. (with 
a Portrait)—An Articie on Coronations, including a full Descrip- 
tion of that of Richard Il. (with a Plate, showing the forms of 
eleven English Crowns, from Edward the Confessor to Charles 11.) 
—The History and Architecture of the New London Bridge, (with 
a View of both Bridges, as now standing)—Anecdotes of Mrs. 
Siddons, &c. &c.—Four Articles in the Department of Classical 
Literature—Reviews of New Publications—imelligence in Litera- 
ture and the Fine Arts—Obituary, with Memoirs of the Earl of 
Dundonald, Adm. Lord Visc. Torrington, the Bishop of Derry, 
Wm. Roscoe, esq., John Jackson, esq. R.A., R. W. Elliston, esq. 
&c. &e.—Price Two Shillings. 
Published by JOHN HARRIS, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


HE NEW SPORTING MAGAZINE for 

September, contains a Portrait of ‘Camel,’ engraved by 
Webb, irom a Painting by A. Cooper, R.A.; also a Portrait of 
* Gadfly,’ a favourite Hound, the property of His Majesty, en- 
graved by Webb, from a Painting by R. B. Davis; and (amongst 
others) the following original Articles: — Pedigree and_Per- 
formances of ‘ Camel’—The Blank Day— Archery, b ‘OX0- 
philus—trish Hunting — Moryson’s _ Itinerary —Shoei Han- 
ters—Fishing in Wales—NIM SOUTH’S TOUR; the Hamble- 
don Hounds and Mr. Villebois—Trout Fishing at the Biythe 
— Fine Arts; Sporting Subjects in the British Institution — 
Remarks on Riddlesworth and the Leger Favourites —Ex- 
pedition against the oors’—Goodwood Meeting —* The 
Newspaper,’ by Sylvanus nquill—The New Game _ Bill— 
GENERAL MONTHLY MISCELLANY: Shooting—The Turr: 
Races to Come. Races Past: Exeter, Chelmsford, Hereford, 
Plymouth, Oxford, York, Brighton, Lewes, &c. &c.—Cricket— 
Aquatics—Pigeon Shooting—Bettings—Hay and Corn Markets— 
Racine CaLenpar, 

Published by BALDWIN and CRADOCK, Paternoster-row, 
and to be had (with Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4,) of all Booksellers in the 
United Kingdom. Price 2s. 6d. or 11. 10s.a year. A few Proof 
Impressions of the Plates are also on sale at the Publishers’ and 
Printer’s, Price 3s. and 2s. each, 























NEW EDITION OF DR. HENRY’S CHEMISTRY. 
In 2 large vols. 8vo. with 10 copperplates, and numerous wood- 
cuts, price il. 14s. 


HE ELEMENTS of EXPERIMENTAL 
CHEMISTRY. 
By WILLIAM HENRY, M.D. F.R.S. &c. 
The 11th edition, comprehending all the recent Discoveries. 
London: Printed for BALDWIN and CRADOCK, 





WANOSTROCHT’S FRENCH GRAMMAR IMPROVED. 
Lately published, price 4s. 6d. bound, 


GRAMMAR of the FRENCH LAN- 
GUAGE, with Practical Exercises. 
By N. WANOSTROCHT, LL.D. 
The 17th edition, revised and corrected by A. L. JOSSE, Author of 
a Grammaire Espagnole Raisonneée, the Tesoro Espanol, &c. 
London: Printed tor Boosey and Sons; J. Nunn; J. Richard- 
son; Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green ; T. Cadell; 
Harvey and Darton; Baldwinand Cradock; Harding and Lepard ; 
J. Booker: Hamilton, Adams, and Co.; J. Duncan; Cowie and 
Co.; R. Hunter; G. B. Whittaker; Dulau and Co. ; Simpkin 
and Marshall; and Baker and Fletcher. 





THE NEW VOLUME OF DODSLEY’S AND RIVINGTON’S 
ANNUAL REGISTER. 
Just published, in a large volume 8vo., price 16s. boards, 


HE ANNUAL REGISTER; or, a View 
of the History, Politics, and Literature of the year 1830. 
London : printed for Baldwin and Cradock; C. J. G. and 
F. Rivington; Longman, Rees and Co.; E. Jeffery and Son; 
J. Adams and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; E. Lloyd; J. Booth; 
J. Dowding; Simpkin and Marshall; G. Lawford ; J. Laycock ; 
S. W. Sustenance: and J. Collingwood, 


By whom is also published, in a very large volume, price 24s., 


A General Index to the Annual Register, 
from its commencement in 1758 to the year 1819, inclusive; after 
which period each successive volume has a distinct Index. 

** Separate volumes to complete sets may be had of the pub- 
lishers, but as several are becoming scarce, an early application 
is recommended. 
wt ty complete sets from the commencement in 1758 may still 








“corrected, and improved, price 4s. veatly bound, 
GENERAL PRONOUNCING DIC- 
TIONARY ; showing, at one view, the Orthography, Ac- 
centuation, Explanation, aud Pronunciation of ail the parest and 
most approved terms in the English Language, according to the 
present practice of the most eminent Lexicographers and Philo- 


logisis. 
By WILLIAM ENFIELD, M.A. 

“This Dictionary may be justly recommended to all persons 
desirous of acquiring a Knowledge of the principles necessary to 
form a correct and approved pronunciation.” — Gentleman's 
Magazine. 

Printed for BALDWIN and CRADOCK, Paternoster-row, 





REV. MR. IRVING’S NEW WORK, 
Just published, in a thick volume, foolscap 8vo. price 8s. boards, 


HE CONFESSIONS of FAITH, and the 
BOOKS of DISCIPLINE of the CHURCH of SCOTLAND, 
ot Date anterior to the WESTMINSTER CONFESSION, To 
which are prefixed, A HISTORICAL VIEW of the CHURCH of 
SCOTLAND from the earliest Period to the Time of the Refor- 
mation, and a Historical Preface with Remarks. 
By the Rev. EDWARD IRVING, M.A, 

Minister of the National Scotch Church, and Author of The Or- 
thodox and Catholic Doctrine of our Lord’s Human Nature.’ 
London: Printed for BALDWIN and CRADOCK, Paternoster 

row, 

Where may be had, by the same Author, ° 


In 4 vols. 12mo., price 1. 2s. boards, 
Exposition of the Book of Revelation; ina 
Series of Lectures. 
Homilies on Baptism. Foolscap 8vo. price 
7s. boards. 
On the Human Nature of Christ. 
price 2s. 6d. 


12mo. 





PETER NICHOLSON’S ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS. 
Just published, in 12mo. price 5s. bound, 


HE SECOND EDITION of a PRAC- 
TICAL SYSTEM of ALGEBRA for the Use of Schools and 
Private Students, 
By P. NICHOLSON and J. ROWBOTHAM, E.R.A.S, 

+4# In this edition the authors have made many material im- 
provements, not only in the Demonstrations of some of the most 
important Rules, but also in the Ilustrations of the Axioms, and 
of the Principles upon which Simple Equations may be solve 
without transposition, Under the higher Order of Equations, 
which have been materially improved, is a new rule for extract- 
ing the Cube Root. 

“From the perspicuity with which this work is written, and 
the copious and well-selected examples it contains, it may be 
regarded as a valuable acquisition to scholastic literature.”— 
Monthly Magazine. 

“ The examples are very numerous and well chosen, We con- 
sider that this Treatise deserves commendation for its gradual 
and successive developement of the difficulties of this subject.” 
—Westminster Review. 

A Key to the above Work, containing the 
Solutions of more than 900 Problems: by means of which, and 
the Algebra, a person may acquire a Knowledge of this valuable 
Science without the assistance of a master, 12m. price 8s. bound. 


London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock; Whittaker and 
Co.; J. Duncan; and J. Rowbotham. 





AMUSEMENT FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Just published, in 12mo, with 2 fine wood engravings by Thomson, 
from designs by Harvey, price 5s. in wuter-lined canvas, aud 
lettered, 


USTIN HALL; or, After-Dinner Conver- 
sation between a Father and his Children, on Subjects of 
Amusementand Instruction, C iui in C i E 
lish Archery, &c.—2nd Conversation. 
of the Israelites with Tyre, &c.—3rd and 4th. Charles I. in 
Scotland; Escape at Worcester; Conduct after the Restoration— 
Sth. Real History of Robin Hood—éth. Varieties of the Human 
Race, &c.—7th. Fable of the Horse and Camel; Adventures of 
Alexander Seikirk—sth. Story of the Seven Sleepers, &c.—9th, 
Sketch of Jewish History—10th. Historical Account of Haroon al 
Rasheed; Maznificence of the Khalifis; Story of Barem the 
Biacksmith—1i1th. History of Mahomet, &c. 


London : Printed for BALDWIN and CRADOCK, Paternoster- 
row. 





x, in 1, Eng- 
Age of the World; Trade 











Where may be had, 


A complete Edition of Robinson Crusve, in 
one handsome volume 12mo., printed by Whittingham, with 49 
characteristic Wood Engravings by Smith, from Harvey’s Draw- 
ings. Price 8s. water-lined canvas, and lettered. 


Tales from Shakspeare, designed for the Use 
of Young People. By Charles Lamb. The Sth edition, in one 
volume 12mo. ornamented with 22 superb Wood Engravings by 
Jackson, from Harvey’s Designs. Price 7s. 6d. water-lined can- 
vas, and lettered. 


Miss Manning’s Stories from the History of 


Italy, during the Romantic Ages, 12mo, fine embellishments, 
price 7s. 6d. half-bound. 
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K INe@’s COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The SENIOR and JUNIOR DEPARTMENTS of this INSTI- 
TUTION will OPEN on MONDAY, the 17th of OCTOBER next, 





THE SENIOR DEPARTMENT. 

The Students who enter for the prescribed course of Education 
will receive regular instruction in— 

RELIGION and MORALS, in conformity with the 
principles of the Established Church. 

The GREEK and LATIN CLASSICS. 

MATHEMATICS. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE AND COMPOSITION, 
and HISTORY. 

The Matriculation Fee is 12. 1s,, and the Fee for the Year's 
Course will be 21/. if the Student be nomiuated by a Proprietor, 
and 26l. 5s. if not so nominated. 

The Students wiil also be admitted to attend particular Lectures 
not comprised in the regular Course. This Course will occupy 
four or five hours each day, commencing at a Quarter before Ten 
o’Clock, A.M. 

There will be Annually a Public Examination and Distribution 
of Prizes. 

Lectures, which will be open to the attendance of all Students, 
whether entered as ‘ Regular’ or ‘ Occasional’ Students, will be 
given on the following Subjects :— 

THEOLOGY, by the Rev. the PRINCIPAL of the 
College. 

CLASSICAL LITERATURE, by Professor ANSTICE, 
B.A. of Chr. Ch. Oxon. 

MATHEMATICS, by Professor the Rev. T. G. HALL, 
M.A. Magd, Coll. Camb, 

ENGLISH LITERATURE, by Professot ANSTICE. 

HISTORY, by Professor HALL. 

NATURALand EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY, 
by Professor the Rev, H. MOSELEY, M.A. St. John’s Coll. 
Cambr. 

JURISPRUDENCE, by Professor J. J. PARK, Barr. 
at Law, 

POLITICAL ECONOMY, by Professor N. W. SE- 
NIOR, M.A, Oxon. 

GEOLOGY, by Professor C. LYELL, M.A. F.R.S. 
For. Sec. Geol. Soc, 

ZOOLOGY, by Professor J. RENNIE, M.A. 

CHEMISTRY, by Professor J. F. DANIELL, F.R.S. 

BOTANY, by Professor G. BURNETT, Esq. 

COMMERCE, by Mr. JOSEPH LOWE, who will 
attend every day to give private instruction. 

HEBREW. fe Professors in oo 

~part ee 

The ORIENTAL LANGUAG al cherily appotaned. 

FRENCH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, by Pro- 
fessor VENTOUILLAC, 

GERMAN ditto, by Professor C. BERNAYS. 

ITALIAN ditto, by Professor ROSSETTI, LL.D. 

SPANISH ditto, by Professor DE MENDIBIL, LL.B, 
Each of the Professors of Foreign Languages will give instrac- 

tion to private classes twice a week. 

A Preliminary Statement, containing additional particulars of 
the plan proposed, and of the fees, &c. connected with the pre- 
ceding Courses, may be had either at the Office of the College, 
2, Parliament-street; of Mr. B. Fellowes, 39, Ludgate-street 
(Publisher to the College); or of the Booksellers. 

A complete Course of Medical Instruction, the details of which 
have been already laid before the Public, and may be had at the 
College, will open on Monday, the 10th of October next. 





THE JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. 
The Rev. J. R. MAJOR, M.A. Head Master. 

The Rev. JOSEPH EDWARDS, M.A. Second Master. 

The Course of Education in King’s College School will comprise 
Religious and Moral Lustruction, in conformity with the principles 
of the Established Church; the Greek, Latin, and French Lan- 
guages; Writing, Arithmetic, aud Elementary Mathematics ; 
History and Geography, ancient and Modern; and English Com- 
position. Opportunities of receiving instruction will be aflorded 
in other branches when required, for which, however, an addi- 
tional charge will be made, 


The entrance fee is one guinea, and the terms for pupils are 
15. 15s. annually, if nominated by a proprietor; and isd. 18s. if 
not so nominated. These terms include every expense, excepting 
that of books and stationery, which will be supplied at reduced 
prices. 

The general age for admission will be nine years and upwards, 


Arrangements are made for the reception of Pupils in the 
Masters’ houses, upon terms and under regulations sanctioned by 
the Council. 

One of the Masters will be constantly in attendance at the 
Office of the College. 

Any further information may be obtained upon application at 
the Office, No. 2, Parliament-street. 

By order of the Council, 
W. OTTER, M.A. Principal, 





HE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE, 
No. 5, for SEPTEMBER. 
Edited by THOMAS CAMPBELL, Esq., 
Author of ‘The Pleasures of Hope.’ 
CONTENTS. 
1, Lines on the Camp Hill, near| 12, William the Fourth and the 
Hastings. By Thos. Camp- New Bridge. 
bell, Esq. 13. Poland! Sketches of the 
2. The Present Condition of Civil and Military Charac- 


Ireland, ters of the Revolution, (de- 
3. An Indian Story. By the Au- rived from authority ;) 
thor of * The Kuzzilbash.’ Skrzynecki the Hero, and 


4. House of Recovery for the 
Young and Beautiful. vland. 

5. Journal of the Reform Bill} 14. The General Assembly of 
in the House of Commons. the Church of Scotland. 

6. A Retrospect of Literature,| 15, National Gallery. M1. Hol- 
from the earliest period to well Carr’s Pictures. 
the 13th century of the|16. The Garrick Correspon- 
Christian Era. No. IIL. By ence. 

ames Montgomery, Esq. | 17. Moore’s Life and Death of 

7. A Tale of Trafalgar, a Poem. Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 

y Delta. 18. The Italian Opera, contain- 

8. Scientific Letters toa Lady ing the whole of the Pro- 
of Quality. No. 1.—The spectus of the new Lessee, 
Study of Physiology. Thomas Monck Mason, 

9. Biography of Odd Fellows. Esq. (exclusively.) 

No, I. The Long Lawyer.| 19. Sir Arthur Brooke’sSketches 

10. Sonnet—Ugo Fosculo. in Spain and Morocco. 

11. Club Colloquies ; — Cormo-| 20. Huskisson’s Speeches and 
rants; Seene, Atheneum Biographical Memoir. 
Club House. 

With Original Articles by Distinguished Writers, on the Drama, 

Music, and the Fine Arts, &.; Reviews of New Publications, 

and a great Variety of Useful Information. 

Published by JAMES COCHRANE and Co., 11, Waterloo- 
place, Pall-mall. 








+4t Orders received by all Booksellers, Newsmen, and Clerks 
of the Roads. ; 

The First Volume of The Metropolitan may now be had, hand- 
somely bound in cloth, price 14s. 


OSCOE’S .NOVELIST’S LIBRARY; 
With ILLUSTRATIONS by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK,. 
Publishing in Monthly Volumes, uniform with the ‘ Waverley 
Novels,’ price only Five Shillings, handsomely bound. 

On_ the First of September was published, SMOLLETT’S 
PEREGRINE PICKLE, Vol. I., being the Third Volume of this 
admired Series of Classical Novels, 

Vol. L., published July Ist, contains the whole of HUMPHRY 
CLINKER, with a Biographical Memoir of Smollett, and a beau- 
tiful Portrait. 








Vol. Il., published August Ist, contains the whole of RO- 
DERICK RANDOM, 
+4+ Orders received by all Booksellers. 
JAMES COCHRANE and Co., 11, Waterloo-place. 
WRIGHT’S BUFFON’S NATURAL HISTORY. 
In 4 vols. most beautifully printed, and embellished with 400 
Engravings on wood, price only 24s. in boards. 
NATURAL HISTORY of the GLOBE, 
and of Man, Beasts, Birds, Fishes, Reptiles, and Insects, 
irom the writings of Buflon, Cuvier, Lacepede, and other 
eminent naturalists; to which are added, Elements of Botany, by 
John Wright, M.Z.S. 2 
Chiswick: Printed for THOMAS TEGG, London, and sold by 
all Booksellers in town and country. 











TOMKINS’ BEAUTIES OF ENGLISH POETRY. 
Just published, a new edition, with a fine plate, in ismo. price 
‘ 3s. 

OEMS on VARIOUS SUBJECTS; 
selected to enforce the practice of Virtue, and to com- 
plete, in 1 volume, the BEAUTIES ot ENGLISH POETRY, 
By E. TOMKINS, 

A new edition, with many additional Poems, and a beauiifully- 
engraved Frontispiece, from a drawing by Harvey. 

P London: Printed for BALDWIN and CRADOCK, Paternos- 
er-Tow, 





BINGLEY’S USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, 
Lately published, the 4th edition, with improvements, and a set 
of 16 plates, 3 vols. 12mo. price Il. 1s. boards. 
SEFUL KNOWLEDGE;; or, a Familiar 
Account of the various productions of Nature—Mineral, 
Vegetable, and Animal—which are chiefly employed for the Use 
of Man. 
By WM. BINGLEY, A.M., Author of ‘ Animal Biography,’ &c. 
Printed for Baldwin and Cradock; C. and J. Rivington; and 
J. Booker. 
Where may be had, a new edition, 12mo. price 4s. half-bound, or 
with the Pilates coloured, 7s. 

Bingley’s Practical Introduction to Botany, 
illustrated by references, under each definition, to Piants of easy 
a and a Glossary of Botanic Terms, With accurate Plates 

y Hewet, 





COMPENDIOUS FRENCH DICTIONARY, 

In 12mo. price 10s. 6d. bound, the 6th edition, 
DICTIONARY of the FRENCH and 
ENGLISH LANGUAGES, in conformity with the French 

Academy ; in Two Parts, French and English, and English an 
French; in which are introduced many Thousand use Words, 
not to be found in any other French and English Dictionary. 
With a copious Introduction on the Provunciation of the French 
Language, and on the Varieties in the Declinable Parts of Speech. 
By M. DE LEVIZAC, 

Thoroughly revised, greatly improved, and the two parts most 

carefully collated; with the Indication of the Irregularitiesof the 


French Pronunciation, by C. GR 


London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock ; Longman, Rees, 
and Co.; Whittaker, Treacher and Co.; Dulau aud Co.; E, 
Williams; and Holdsworth and Bail. 

+4+ In the compilation and subsequent improvement of this 
work, it has beeu the aim of both the author and editor to adapt 
it for the purposes of tuition, by the exclusion or modification of 
= fg which are uufit to be presented to the eye of youthful 
eaders, 








KING’S THEATRE. 
ROSPECTUS of the PLAN intended to be 
ov " rama in the Direction of the ITALIAN OPERA 

SE. 
By THOMAS MONCK MASON, Esq. 
In 8vo. price to Non-subscribers, 1s, 


Published by JAMES COCHRANE and Co. 11, Waterloo-place, 
Pall Mall. 





PORTRAIT OF THE RIGHT HON. JOHN WILSON CROKER,. 
Fe SER’S MAGAZINE 
FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY.—Price 2s. 6d. 

THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER CONTAINS :— 
Influence of the Newspapers. | The Principle of the Bill. 
Some Passages in the Like of an| The Italian Opera. No. III, 

Idler. a vi. 

Parliamentary Eloquence. By| Gallery of Literary Charac- 
Oliver Yorke. No.1, House} ters. No. XVI. Right Hon, 
of Peers. John Wilsou Croker. (Fuu- 

The Abbey ; a Fragment. LENGTH PortRa!t.) 

German Poetry. Taylor’s His-} City of Dublin Election, 
toric Survey. The Literary Gazette, the Court 

Peter Robertson versus the Edin-| Journal, the Spectator, and 
burgh Review. BINA a3 

A Pilgrimage to Loch Dherrig. | Barney Moore ; a Vision of Co- 

Poland. The PiastsandJagellos,| vent Garden and St. Giles’s, 
JAMES FRASER, 215, Regent-street, London; JOHN ANDER- 

SON, Jun. Edinburgh ; and GRANT and Co, Dublin. 


\ HITTAKER’S MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE for SEPTEMBER. 


Contents: I. Conference of the Five Powers—II. Coaches, 
Cabs, and Omnibuses—III, Paganini’s Interview with Satan— 
IV. Recollections of Scenes and Cities, No. 2—V. Don Miguel and 
the State of Portugal—VI. The Magic of Night—VII. The Tutor 
Fiend and his Three Pupils—VIII. Stories of Living Musicians 
—IX. Sonnets—X. Spanish Highways and By-ways, No. 4—XI, 
The Jack Ketch of Paris—XU1. The Steam-Boat, a Paper of my 
Uncle’s—XIIL. Fragments from a Traveller's Portiolio—XIV. A 
Day at the Russian Head Quarters in Poland—XV. Sight Hunters 
and Valkers—XVI. Notes of the Month on Affairs in General, 
viz. Sir Walter’s Italian Romances—Long Wellesley’s Invuiner- 
ability—Cures for the Cholera—The Knife and Fork Mystery— 
Beggars, Black and White—Recipe for Fattening Aldermen— 
Fatal Effects of Oratory—The Labouring Classes—The X-M. P."s 
for Dublin—American Coincidences—The Beggar’s Opera— 
Changes of Irish Government—Moore’s Amatory Ignorance— 
Foreign Literature—Irving and the Field Preachers—Pottery 
Profits—Polish Presentiments—Irish Agitation ;—Reviews of New 
Books, Fine Arts, &c. &c. &vo, 25, 6d. 

Whittaker and Co., London; Waugh and Innes, Edinburgh; 
and Wakeman, Dublin. 








INTERESTING NEW WOKKS. 
I. 


In 2 vols, 8vo. 
EMOIRS OF COUNT LAVALLETTE. 
Written by HIMSELF. 

Including the SECRET HISTORY of the TRIALS and EXE- 
CUTION of NEY and LABEDOYERE, and of the Persecutions 
endured by the Author. 

“ A work of great entertainment.”—Times. 





II. 
THE DUTCHMAN’S FIRESIDE: 
A Tale. In 2 vols, post 8vo. 
“ This work stamps the author as second to few living novel 
ists.”"—Morning Post. 
Ill. 
CAPTAIN BEECHEY’S VOYAGE 
TO THE PACIFIC; 
being a completion of the Polar Voyages. With numerous plates 
engraved by Finden, 2 vols, 8vo. 
“ This expedition will be for ever memorable, as one which 
has added immensely to our knowledge of this earth that we in- 
habit.”.—Blackwood’s Magazine. 


IV. 
JACQUELINE OF HOLLAND. 
By the Author of ‘ Highways and By-ways,’ ‘ The Heiress of 
ruges,’ &c. 
“ Jacqueline of Holland is the very being in whom romance 
delights,”—Literary Gazette. 


NINE YEARS’ RESIDENCE 
in ABYSSINIA, by NATHANIEL PEARCE, With an Accountof 
his Extraordivary Life and Adventures. Written by Himself. 
2 Vols. post 8vo. 
“ An interesting sequel to Bruce’s Travels.” —Glole. 
HENRY COLBURN and RICHARD BENTLEY, New Bur- 
lington-street. 





In small 8vo. neatly bound, with illustrations from drawings by 
M‘Clise, engraved by Rolls, price only 6s. 


TANDARD NOVELS. No. VII 


Containing MissJANE PORTER'S celebrated Romance, 
THE SCOTTISH CHIEFS. 

No. I. contains The Pilot, by Cooper—II. Caleb Williams, by 
Godwin—Ill. The Spy, by Cooper—1V. Thaddeus of Warsaw, 
by Miss Jane Porter—V. St. Leon, by Godwin—VI. The Last of 
the Mohicans, by Cooper. 

N.B. Each Number, price only Six Shillings, complete in it- 
self, and containing the whole three, or four, volumes of the 
original edition of the above-admired fictions, may be hi 
separately, 

HENRY COLBURN and RICHARD BENTLEY, New Bur- 
lington-street. 





London: J. Hotmezs, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 
Published every Saturday at the ATHENA[UM OFFICE, 7, 
CATHERINE StxELT, Strand, by J. LECTION; and sold by 
E. Wixson, 88, Royal Exchange; W. Richmonp, 116, Jermyn 
Street; and all Booksellers and Newsvenders in Town a 
Country. G.G. Bennis, No.55, Rue Neuve St. Augustin, Paris; 
Messrs. Pratt and BARRY, Brussels; PertHes and Besser, 
Hamburg; F. FLesscuer, Leipzig ; Gray and Bowen, Boston, 
America.—Price 44. ; or in Monthly Parts (in a wrapper.) 





Advertisements, and Communications for the Editor (pust paid) 
to be forwarded to the Opice as above. 
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